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Dr. Perlans on Mr. Spaulding 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The brief obituary of the late W. W. 
Spaulding in the issue of July 27, so 
accurate and just an epitomizing of the 
character of a remarkable man, moves me 
to tell of two incidents that reveal his 
ruling spirit. 

One occurred when I had the privilege 
of being his minister as pastor of the 
Haverhill church. It was the custom of 
that church, in receiving pledges to its 
budget for denominational and philan- 
thropic purposes, to permit the desig- 
nation of specific sums for the various 
objects—General and State Conventions, 
Japan Mission, and certain local benevo- 
Jences. The first year of my pastorate I 
noticed that while generous amounts 
were pledged by Mr. Spaulding for all 
other objects, the space for the Japan 
Mission was blank. The same thing was 
true of pledge cards from three or four 
other men, like him men of leadership in 
the parish and large influence in the com- 
munity. 

This confronted me with an _ un- 
welcome problem. It seemed imperti- 
nent for a young minister to suggest that 
a man so conscientious and conspicuous 
in denominational loyalty was at all 
remiss. And yet I knew that one of the 
outstanding objects of the work of the 
church was entitled to my outspoken 
advocacy, and his support and the sup- 
port of the Haverhill church that stood 
for so much in the life of the Universalist 
body. Accordingly, one Sunday morning, 
after expressing gratification at the gen- 
eral and generous pledging, I expressed 
my regret that on some of the pledge 
cards for the largest aggregate amounts 
the Japan Mission had been conspicuously 
passed by. It was evident, from the 
character of the signers, that the omission 
was deliberate and conscientious, and J 
was not there to chide or to judge. I 
would simply raise the question whether 
that attitude toward an established enter- 
prise, in which the honor of the church was 
involved, was just. I should feel sorry, as 
a minister jealous for the good name of 
his parish and for his own reputation for 
denominational loyalty, to have this 
disparagement of the Japan Mission con- 
tinue. That was all. Early the next 
morning Mr. Spaulding appeared at the 
parsonage door on his way to business, 
and, with a smile that belied his brusque- 
ness, handed me an envelope. In it was 
a sizable pledge for the Japan Mission, 
with the statement appended: ‘Under 
admonition and proper correction.” 

A small man would not have done that. 
It was a striking instance of my experi- 
ence with strong and influential people 
in the parishes I have served, of whom 
there have been many, that the man who 
has convictions of his own respects the 
convictions of his minister. 


The other incident was in connection 
with the National Memorial Church, in 
the spring of 1927, when the special cam- 
paign for funds was in its early stages. 
I was furnishing to the Leader a series of 
illustrated articles on various features of 
the church suitable for memorials. One 
day I received a letter from Mr. Spauld- 
ing, characteristically brief and direct, 
simply asking if I knew of any monument 
to provide a suitable memorial for his 
uncle, Dr. Alonzo A. Miner. The out- 
come was that he expressed a desire to 
have Dr. Lowe, then in charge of the 
campaigns visit him, and agreed to give 
the pulpit, listed at a generous figure. 
Jt was characteristic of Mr. Spaulding 
not to wait to be solicited but himself to 
solicit the opportunity to help a cause 
that appealed to his judgment—and he 
never gave unless his judgment as well as 
his sentiment was enlisted. Coming at 
that time his expression of confidence was 
heartening. 

But that is not all. Mr. Spaulding’s 
pledge originally provided for payment 
at the time the pulpit should be in place— 
a not unnatural precaution even a year 
before the contract for building the church 
was let. Less than a year later, being in 
Haverhill, I called on Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding. He was eager to know how 
the campaign was progressing. I told 
him that our great immediate need was 
ready cash to enable us to start building. 
The General Convention Trustees had 
stipulated that we must have in hand 
$100,000 in cash and another $100,000 
in pledges before we could begin; that 
the pledges were nearly up to that figures 
but that the cash was still short of it. 
Mr. Spaulding, sitting in a wheel chair, 
crippled in body but keen of mind, made 
no comment. Soon after a letter came 
saying that he and Mrs. Spaulding had 
decided that their money would do more 
good then than later, that the earliest 
possible actual beginning of construction 
was of great importance to the success 
of the enterprise, and that he would 
waive the provision as to time of payment 
and send his check for the full amount at 
once. Again a thoroughly characteristic 
action when business sense and generosity 
of spirit continue to furnish the motive. 

The Universalist Church has lost a 
great layman, and all who were honored 
by his friendship have lost a great friend. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


* * * 


Said the Scientist to the Protoplasm, 
‘°Twixt you and me is a mighty chasm; 
We represent extremes, my friend— 
You the beginning, I the end.”’ 
The Protoplasm made reply, 
As he winked his embyronic eye: 
“Well, when I look at you, old man, 
I’m rather sorry I began!’’ 

—Christian Register. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
- 4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


BATTLING FOR THE SOUL OF AMERICA 

MERICA, the Inquirer of London tells us, 

impressed Dr. Jacks on his recent visit as 

““a country where a terrific struggle is going 
on between God and the devil for the possession of 
the soul of the nation.’ He thinks on the whole God 
is getting the better of it but it is going to be a very 
near thing.” 

Such a comment ought to make our churches 
shake off their pessimism and leap into the struggle. 
What depresses intelligent, consecrated men is a 
sense of the littleness or puerility of the task they are 
undertaking. No more terrible thought can come to 
a man than that he is wasting his life. If he can come 
to see that the work he is doing for spiritual things 
is tied up with the most important thing in sight, he 
will become a new man. It is no answer to Dr. 
Jacks to say that the same battle is going on every- 
where, and always has been going on. It is especially 
acute here. We who live in the United States are 
eligible for the conflict. 

It might put a new spirit into all our work if we 
could adopt as our primary objective in the coming 
church year, ‘““The soul of America for God.”’ 

* * 


SUMMER CONCERTS 

IGHT to ten thousand people of Boston and 
vicinity have assembled every night this 
summer, except five, between July 4 and August 
7, to hear music. Forty-seven players of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Arthur Fiedler hav 
furnished the music, which has been popular but good. 
Night after night the names of the great composers 
like Brahms, Liszt, Handel, Gounod, Bach, Saint- 
Saens, Dvorak, Wagner, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, 
have appeared on the programs, and their composi- 
tions have been applauded enthusiastically. At the 
all request program on Aug. 1 among the numbers 
played were “Pomp and Circumstance,” by Elgar, 
“Suite, Peer Gynt,” Grieg, ‘‘Kammenoi Ostrow,” 
Rubinstein, “Overture Tannhauser,’’ Wagner, ‘Lar- 

go,” Handel, “The Blue Danube Waltz,” Strauss. 
The setting of the concerts has added to their 
success. In the open air, on the esplanade along the 
Charles River, opening as the sun is setting and 
night coming on, with the lights of Boston and Cam- 
bridge and two of the great bridges gradually ap- 


pearing, the water as a background and the sky over- 
head, the concerts have been doubly enjoyed. 

But the most significant thing of all has been 
the attendance—foreigners from the North End, old 
families from Newton and Cambridge, students 
from the summer schools, business folk kept in town 
all summer, have turned their feet toward “‘the 
Basin” night after night for two hours of ideal rest 
and recreation. As a well-dressed, cultured woman 
with a foreign accent put it, “Lines of class and na- 
tionality go down before a common appreciation of a 
musical masterpiece.” 

The old Italian woman who carries her own chair 
for a mile to save the ten cent fee, and the woman who 
comes and goes in her limousine, have about the 
same expression on their faces as they listen to the 
“‘Liebestraume”’ of Liszt. 

The unknown benefactors of Boston who have 
furnished money for this experiment and who have 
been so solicitous to keep in the background and out 
of the papers, have builded better than they knew. 
They have blessed Boston and at the same time given 
Boston a chance to reveal its true character as a city 
full of people who appreciate the best. 


* * 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI COMMITTEE AD- 
VERTISES FOR A HALL 

RUDENT people never mention the Sacco- 

Vanzetti case even now. It makes trouble for 

them. Especially it makes trouble if they 

question in the slightest the assertion that justice was 

done. But we are not prudent—or only a little pru- 

dent—so we quite deferentially and gently return to 
the theme. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Memorial Committee of 
Boston has just advertised for a hall in which to hold 
a meeting on the second anniversary of the execution. 
This action is made necessary because all public 
buildings of Boston, including Faneuil Hall, the 
Cradle of Liberty, have been closed to them. Also 
thirty-five other places, hotels, theaters, halls with a 
capacity of 1,000 or more, have been refused. Several 
churches have been appealed to in vain. The Old 
South Meeting House, famous as furnishing a plat- 
form for all kinds of opinions, has been refused also. 
One place large enough, ‘The Scenic Auditorium,” 
at last was found, but after use was granted it was 


badly damaged by fire. Now the committee puts 
these facts into an advertisement and appeals to hall 
owners and churches which still respect the principles 
of Boston’s forefathers “for a meeting place.” 

“What have Boston citizens to fear,” runs the 
advertisement, “from the words of Prof. Morris R. 
Cohen of the philosophy department of the College 
of the City of New York, Prof. Horace M. Kallen of 
the New School for Social Research of New York City, 
Rey. Sidney Lovett of the Mt. Vernon Congregational 
Church of Boston, Dr. Alice Hamilton of the Harvard 
Medical School, Mrs. Gertrude L. Winslow of the 
Community Chureh of Boston, and other speakers, 
at the meeting on the second anniversary of the execu- 
tion of Sacco and Vanzetti, August 23d?” 

We sympathize with this appeal. We do so be- 
cause we believe it both right and prudent to defend 
the cause of free speech and to resist attacks upon it, 
whether they are direct or indirect. In this case 
particularly we sympathize with the appeal because 
of the reactionary government of the city of Boston, 
and because we consider it especially necessary to have 
all sides of questions discussed in this city. 

The answer that we shall get, of course, is that 
these men were dangerous Reds, enemies of our 
government, guilty of murder, that they received a 
fair trial and that in their execution the majesty of 
the law was upheld. We do not propose to debate 
these propositions. Suffice it to say that large num- 
bers of people believe that in the inflamed state of 
public opinion in Massachusetts a fair trial was im- 
possible. And some intelligent, well-informed people 
tell us that one of these men probably was innocent 
of the crime for which he was put to death. 

We ourselves are skeptical about the two men 
being the heroes that Upton Sinclair makes them out 
in his ““Boston.”” But we are not skeptical about the 
right of our fellow citizens to hold and express such 
views. We are sure that the way of abridgment of 
that right is the way of downfall for a free country. 
And we have an amused contempt for the wooden- 
headed people who give sounding boards to those 
whom they want to suppress by making such an ad- 
vertisement possible. 

We commend the newspapers that published the 
paid advertisement. Even that took courage in 
Boston. 


* aS 


THE INQUIRER AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 


E congratulate our valued contemporaries the 

Inquirer and the Christian Life and Unitarian 

Herald of London upon a merger of the two 

publications July 1. The name of the new paper is 
the Inquirer and Christian Life. 

Forty years ago the Unitarian Herald and the 
Christian Life were combined. At that time reference 
was made to “the pressure caused by the co-existence 
of three weekly periodicals within the limits of our 
small denomination” (Unitarian), and the union of 
all three was foreshadowed. H. Delta Evans, who 
gives up the editorship of the Christian Life, has been 
associated with the paper thirty-five years and has 
been editor for twenty-seven. ; 

The Inquirer has been one of the best of the 
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weeklies that we have received. Under the new 
name and with the new support we confidently look 
for even better things. 


* * 


WORSE THAN THE IRON 
CZARS 


HE escape of Nitti, Professor Roselli and Emilio 
Lussu from the Island of Lipari, where they 
were serving a five-year sentence for refusing 

to endorse the Mussolini regime, is a thrilling adven- 
ture, and perhaps an important step in the liberation 
of Italy. 

Four hundred police and secret agents guarded 
the hundreds of political prisoners on this island, and 
escape seemed utterly impossible, but planning over 
a period of two years and boldness in execution 
carried the day. On the night of July 27-28 under 
cover of darkness the three walked to the shore, 
swam to a power boat, and for three days and nights 
eluded pursuers and eventually reached Paris. 

The importance of the escape lies in the light 
they are able to shed on the methods of the Mussolini 
Government, and on the fate of other political pris- 
oners. Over all these proceedings a curtain has been 
dropped. All of these men are important individuals. 
One is the nephew of a former Prime Minister, one a 
distinguished savant, and one a former member of 
the Italian Parliament. Nothing about them ap- 
pears in any Italian book of reference. No record of 
their arrest and imprisonment ever was cabled abroad. 

‘ith them in exile are lawyers, publicists, editors, 
professors, politicians of the old order in Italy. 

Signor Nitti on reaching Paris talked to a repre- 
sentative of the New York Times. In part he said: 


T had already served ten months in jail and Roselli 
had served twelve months for helping Turati to escape 
from Italy when the police arrested me and told me I 
was to be sent to the Island of Lipari for five years. Our 
experiences from then on are almost unbelievable. We 
were denied trial of any sort, nor were we even ques- 
tioned. Not until many days later, when we reached 
the island, were we told we might appealto Rome. Our 
appeals, I might add, were never even honored with a 
reply. 

I, like my friends, was placed in chains and heavily 
handcuffed. The trip to the island occupied twelve 
days, during which time we were forced to travel with 
hardened criminals who were booked for the same 
place. 


Some months after he was imprisoned on the 
island Signor Nitti succeeded ‘in obtaining from his 
jailers a copy of the statement upon which he was 
sentenced. According to him, the statement briefly 
set forth “that he was subversive and reported to be in 
communication with Italian exiles and to have aided 
them to the detriment of the national interests.” 

“Presumably some unknown person made this 
charge, and so at 8 o’clock in the morning the police 
arrived at my house and took me away,” he explained. 
““As I said before, I had no semblance of a hearing, 
not to mention a trial. It is just this sort of thing 
we are fighting, and while we realize our cause is a 
difficult one—many say hopeless—still a real change 
will be forced from within Italy, where I honestly 
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The elder Nitti is a Methodist, but neither church 
nor family could do anything to save the young man. 
But in such stories as his, in such dramatic escapes, 
in the thrill that runs through the world, Italy in- 
cluded, as the facts come out, there is hope. The 
Mussolinis must be overthrown. Without democracy 
there is no hope for religion. 

TO BE ELECTED IN WASHINGTON 
T will be the duty of the Universalist General 

Convention in Washington to elect a president 

to succeed Dr. Frank D. Adams, three vice- 
presidents to succeed Mr. Alfred Pillsbury, Mrs. 
George Inness, Jr., and the late Dr. Carl F. Henry, 
and seven members of the Board of Trustees to suc- 
ceed Victor A. Friend, Walter Gabell, Robert W. Hill, 
and George B. Jermyn—whose four-year terms ex- 
pire—and George E. Danforth, who took the place 
of the late Rev. George F. Fortier, Dr. Effie M. Jones, 


‘who fills the place of the late Arthur Nash, and Walter . 


Macpherson, who succeeded the late Joseph M. Til- 
den. 
SENSE AND KINDNESS IN CARING FOR THE 
AGED 
HERE is growing interest throughout the United 
States in the care of the aged. So asserts 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, in a report recently 
published in the Monthly Labor Review and reprinted 
in pamphlet form. Earlier studies have reported on 
almshouses, retirement plans of the government, 
national, state and municipal, and pension plans 
of private industry. This last study, which is well 
illustrated and supplied with tables, summarizes 
previous studies, reports on homes for the aged, on 
ministers’ pensions plans, and on the present status 
of public old age pensions. 

In reading this interesting report one is struck 
at once by the number of agencies which maintain 
homes for the aged. 

There are the Soldiers’ Homes of the Federal and 
State Governments, homes of fraternal organiza- 
tions, church homes and homes maintained by private 
philanthropy. There are homes supported by groups 
of various nationalities for citizens of their country. 
All told there are 1,200 homes for the aged in the 
United States, and the Bureau has succeeded in get- 
ting reports from 988. 

The Universalist Church reports four homes with 
a total capacity of 154 and a present population of 
146. The annual cost of operation of these four 
homes is $71,855. Three of the Universalist homes 
have less than twenty-five inmates, one has over 100 
and under 200. 

Religious groups especially active in this work 
are the Catholics, the Jews, Lutherans, Methodists 
and Episcopalians. 

At Lakemont, N. Y., there is a home of the 


4 Christian Church for’ ministers who have served 


twenty years in a Christian or Evangelical church, 
and their wives or widows. The Presbyterian Board 
of Ministerial Relief has four homes for ministers. 
Baptists and United Brethren have similar homes. 


Admission fees vary from $5, in the case of a 
home for colored women, to $5,000. Many have no 
fees. 

The rules governing the homes vary widely. In 
one home no inmate can leave the grounds without 
permission. In another, they can riot lock the door 
of their rooms, move a piece of furniture, feed a bird, 
or put more than eight pieces in the wash. Others 
give inmates much freedom and some add spending 
money. 

The great value of these studies by the Bureau 
is to dignify the task of caring for the aged and to 
increase the number of people who take interest in 
this important work. The mere publication of regu- 


-lations that are too severe has a tendency to change 


them. The number whichare true homes in spirit 
and atmosphere in that way is increased. 

It is a great service to care for old people in 
homes. It is an even greater service to make it 
possible for them to keep their own homes. 

Just now the Universalist Church is thinking 
and working especially for ministers’ pensions. What 
helps lift one part helps lift the whole load. 


* * 


“ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT”’ 
N “All Quiet on the Western Front,” a poet and a 
i naturalist has interpreted the World War. He 
has done it so wonderfully that the book* has 
been translated into many languages and is being sold 
by hundreds of thousands. 

For one thing, millions of men who have never 
found words in which to put their half-formed thoughts 
find expression in the book of this seer. Both headless 
men staggering on for some paces in the wild rush of 
the charge, and the sustaining forces of the earth— 
“his only friend, his brother, his mother’”’—appear in 
these pages. We have seen nothing like it. We put 
it down and come back fascinated. If nothing else, 
the sheer beauty of the language would draw us. 

‘Too many men have tried to explain life in the 
trenches. This author explains nothing. He merely 
sets down in simple language what he and his com- 
rades experienced and what they felt. It is over- 
whelming. Reading it one is brought face to face 
with the elemental. 

The author happens to be a German, but the 
book of such a man would not be much different if 
he were French or English. It transcends national- 
ity. 

We hope that all ministers will read this book— 
not because we feel it necessary to deepen their de- 
testation of war, but because we are sure that it 
will make them more intelligent in their work for 
peace. 

There is a destruction greater than that of men’s 
bodies. This book showsit tous. The older men who 
survived might be hurt spiritually and recover, but 
what the war did to the souls of some of the boys has 
never been described so well before. 

We hope that everybody else willread the book. 
In it are keys to a few of the chambers of mystery. 


*All Quiet on the Western Front. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
Little Brown and Co. $2.50 net. 
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Summer Cruises Near By — 
V. Two Days at Ferry Beach 


Johannes 


aes) new woman Doctor of Divinity appeared 

f| in the office on Wednesday to suggest that 
B Ye) I “spend a week end at Ferry Beach—when 
Geet} the women are there.’ By women she 
meant representatives of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church. By 
Ferry Beach she meant the resort on the Maine 
coast where Universalists hold summer meetings. 
And the week end in mind was the one when R. D. 
was to be consecrated as a missionary to Japan. 

It had not seemed possible for me to go away 
for that particular week end, but the new D. D. made 
it appear easy and I agreed. Saturday morning found 
us at the North Station, booked for the 7.40 a. m. 
train. 

It is intéresting always to reach a station early 
and see the train loading up. This morning, besides 
the tons of mail and more tons of trunks, there were 
fascinating trucks piled high with crates of melons, 
barrels of oysters, and pasteboard boxes of miscel- 
laneous supplies addressed to hotels and camps in 
Maine and New Hampshire. I noticed Danville 
Junction, Belgrade Lakes, and Old Orchard among 
the addresses. It made one hungry just to see the 
good things. 

The Pullman porter was one of the veterans. 


“How is business?” I asked. “Fair,” he said. ‘‘Auto- 
mobiles hurting the railroads?” I continued. “No, 
the automobile is a good thing,’”’ he answered. “‘We 


have trouble enough now to handle the crowds. 
Where would we be if we had to accommodate all 
the folks who travel by auto? More folks are taking 
vacations than ever before and the railroads always 
will have business.” ‘You will be making up a berth 
in an airship before you get through,” I went on. 
“Maybe,” he said, ‘but I doubt it. I’d rather be 
where we can stop when the machinery breaks. So 
would most folks.” 

We traveled light—my knapsack and the Mad- 
ame’s little black bag. It was the opening day at 
Ferry Beach and we did not know whether they would 
be prepared to serve luncheon. So we had emergency 
rations in the knapsack. On the train were the minis- 
ter and one of the leading lay women of the East 
Boston church, and we had a little chat with both. 
Like most mornings of July, 1929, this morning was 
warm and sunny, a delightful day for an outing. 

It is a quick and easy run down to Maine. Past 
Lawrence, over the Merrimac at Haverhill, through 
East Kingston and Exeter, Rockingham and Dover, 
in two hours we were in Maine, crossing the Salmon 
Falls River on the bridge which connects Salmon 
Falls, N. H., with South Berwick, Me. Another hour 
past Ogunquit and Kennebunk, Saco and Biddeford, 
brought us to Old Orchard. The taxi man was a 
mine of information. One train from Canada that 


morning had brought twenty cars packed with people. . 


Hundreds of others coming down the Grand Trunk 
to Portland had completed the journey to Old Orchard 
by trolley. Canada in the summer time annexes 


Old Orchard. “There is not a room in a hotel to- 
day,” said our informant, “and they are having 
trouble because people who already are in the rooms 
won’t move out when their time is up.” 

Driving slowly so that we could see the country, 
the taxi man took us back down the coast three miles 
to a broad, beautiful beach near the mouth of the 
Saco River. 

At the hotel, in the cottages, in the grove, every 
one was hard at work taking in supplies, putting up 
tents, meeting arrivals. We stopped only long enough 
to register, drop our belongings, put rations in the 
knapsack and start. It was a blazing hot day, but a 
refreshing breeze swept up the beach. From a cool 
breeze it changed into a hot one as we went toward 
Camp Ellis, so we turned back where it was still cool 
and pitched our umbrella as a tent. 

Our emergency rations consisted of a bottle of 
Mission Dry Orange Juice from California, dates, 
cashew nuts, and sandwiches, some of quince jelly 
and some of Chateau cheese. It was hard to realize 
that we had that day breakfasted in our fourth floor 
back in Boston, that since breakfast we had traveled 
through parts of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
and now were in Maine, that this day, this beach, 
this breeze and sun and sky, were all ours. The food 
was ours and we were ready for it and, best of all, we 
had a sense of release. 

The Madame had never seen Ferry Beach before. 
It lacks, of course, the rugged headlands of the Penob- 
scot and Bar Harbor region, but this broad sloping 
beach and the little plateau back of it covered with 
grass and bushes have a beauty not to be despised. 
There are the beginnings of sand dunes near the 
Quillen, the Underwood, and the other Ferry Beach 
buildings, and upon them one feels that he is on quite 
a height. The curve of the coast line is lovely. To 
the southward is the breakwater which protects the 
mouth of the Saco River, and over beyond it one can 
see Biddeford Pool, which for years has been a popular 
place with a fine type of people from the West and 
Southwest. Northward one sees Old Orchard on the 
curve of the coast and on a clear day points beyond 
Portland. : 

The most beautiful bird of this part of the coast 
is the tern—smaller than the gull, quicker in its move- 
ments and a “striker” for food, that is, it drops 
like a plummet from the air and strikes a fish be- 
neath the water. Fishermen often locate the schools 
they are after by the movements of these birds. The 
Madame and I walked to the breakwater to get close 
to the terns at rest, but we were not able to identify 
the species, although we were morally certain they 
were Arctic terns. Whether one was interested in 
ornithology or not, he could not help being interested 
in the wheeling and the diving of the terns and the 
powerful, beautiful flight of the gulls,such a charac- 
teristic part of the sea views at Ferry Beach. 

For accurate descriptions of the different species 
of terns and stirring accounts of their habits one 
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should read a work like Forbush’s ‘Birds of Mas- 
sachusetts and the other New England States.” 

There are pine woods at Ferry Beach and that 
first day, after refreshing naps, we explored them. 

The roads and paths lead back for miles under 
magnificent white pines in which there are some 
hemlocks, birehes and maples. Near the open air 
chapel the undergrowth has been removed, and one 
can walk freely in all directions over a magnificent 
carpet of pine needles. But a few yards away one 
sees the bushes, the clumps of ferns, the beautiful red 
bunchberries. Farther back the undergrowth is 
dense. So few people know one species of fern from 
another or realize how many species are becoming 
extinct from picking that it seems risky to send com- 
mittees out to bring in the green things for the plat- 
form where the preachers and singers sit. Those 
who have charge of such arrangements at Ferry Beach 
seem to have a high sense of responsibility about what 
to cut and how to cut it: But the wild things shrivel 
up so soon that personally I would not cut any of them. 
No wild plant ever looks half as beautiful as it does 
in the spot where God plants it. 

A fine thing to inculcate at Ferry Beach is a 
sense of responsibility not only for the grounds owned 
by the Ferry Beach Association, but for the woods 
beyond. 

It might not be a bad idea to post the list of wild 
flowers and plants that may be cut freely with no 
danger of injury, those that may be cut sparingly 
and those not to cut at all. 

On our walks in the woods Saturday and Sun- 
day we saw or heard the following birds: robin, song 
sparrow, American crow, flicker, black-capped chicka- 
dee, brown creeper, wood peewee, ovenbird, pine 
warbler, black and white warbler, Nashville warbler, 
redstart. The bird most in evidence, to our great 
surprise, we found to be the hermit thrush. Here for 
years I have had to be content with fleeting glimpses 
of this bird in migration. I have looked forward 
to the time when I might hear it sing. Then all at 
once I went to two new places on two successive 
week ends and found it all around. At Ferry Beach 
we had only to lie down on the pine needles near the 
summer house and one or two of these birds would 
come skipping over the ground, feed a moment 
quietly, dart to a stump, hop back, move like light- 
ning to a limb and then quietly rest in full view. The 
tail more rufous or red than the back always makes 
the identification certain. But at Ferry Beach, as at 
Randolph, N. H., the hermit thrushes still were 
singing, and when one has once heard the song, he 
never again is in doubt. Schuyler Matthews in his 
“Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music,” says 
that the song of the hermit thrush is “the grand climax 
of all bird music; it is unquestionably so far removed 
from all the rest of the wild wood singers’ accom- 
plishments that vaunted comparisons are invidious.” 
He puts it ahead of the foreign nightingale. Such 
extreme statements only stir up opposition. 

Chapman is more discriminating when he says: 
“The hermit thrush bears high distinction among our 
song birds. Its notes are not remarkable for variety 
or volume, but in purity and sweetness of tone and 
exquisite modulation they are unequaled. ... In 


tranquil clearness and exalted serenity of expression 
they go beyond any woods music we ever hear.” 

Comparing it with the nightingale, Matthews 
says that it sings “more of the glory of life and less of 
its tragedy, more of the Joy of heaven, and less of 
the passion of earth.” 

W. J. Whiting of Washington, é6ne of the best 
observers I know, says that individual singers among 
the hermits differ widely in ability, and that one must 
not decide too quickly how well the birds of this 
species sing. 

On our first afternoon in the woods we were de- 
lighted to hear the hermit singing. But without 
exception the most impressive bit of bird music I 
ever heard came the next day at the religious service 
in the grove, when a young girl was dedicating her 
life to service in Japan. In the distance one of these 
birds kept singing. It was not intrusive. It did not 
distract attention. It was like the breeze in the tree- 
tops, like the sunlight on the pine needles, like glimp- 
ses of the sky. It belonged there. It made the set- 
ting for human purity, unselfishness, love. It brought 
reinforcement to the words nailed above the platform, 
“God is love.’”’ Said Dr. Earle, who presided at the 
meeting: ‘All through the prayer I heard that won- 
derful bird.” When Dr. Etz was pronouncing the 
benediction the hermit thrush was singing. Earlier 
in the service while he was speaking one of these 
birds had come and sat quietly on the roof above his 
head. 

There are thousands of people at the sea shore, 
but there are many opportunities for solitude. For me 
one of them was Sunday morning at six o’clock, day- 
light saving time. Nobody was up and I had the 
beach for miles to myself. Nobody? Yes, the sun 
was up, seven ducks floating quietly in the path of the 
sun, halfa mile out, were up, admirably placed for 
poetry, for they lay in the broad golden path of the 
sun reflected in the sea, poorly placed for identification, 
although the Madame looking at them the night 
before said, ““Golden eyes.”’ The gulls and terns were 
up, the sound of their shrill calls coming clearly 
across the water; a heron was up, flapping majesti- 
cally by; swallows were up, skimming over the sandin - 
front of me and over the coarse beach grass behind; 
seaside sparrows were up and singing; crows were up 
and cawing; ants were up and toiling through the 
sand; and a thousand other things were up if one 
only had had eyes to see them. No, the mosquitoes 
were not up. There are mosquitoes back in the woods, 
but not one came to see me this Sunday morning 
on the beach. One solitary bather was up half a mile 
away, a tiny dot in the immensity of sea and shore. 
The sea was up. It never sleeps. It may rest on a 
peaceful Sunday morning like this, rolling slowly in, 
ebbing quietly away, broad, placid, beautiful, barely 
touched by the gentle breeze, but responsive to the 
beating of a great heart that never stops. 

One does not want to think much by the sea. 
At least one does not feel like trying to put into words 
what he does think. It is a place for solitude if one is 
not afraid of thoughts about that which is timeless. 
It is a place for any shallow distraction if one does 
not want to think of eternity. 

In such an environment Universalists gather for 
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their reunions, their study, worship, salt water bath- 
ing and recreation. They have blazing fires on the 
beach at night and sit around in circles to tell stories 
and sing songs. They have Rowland Hall for plays 
and dances. They have their clubs and classes to 
train teachers for Sunday schools, young people for 
Union work, women for service in Mission Circles. 
There is study of the Bible, of methods, of books on 
world service. Not everybody likes everything. 
There is opportunity to do what one does like. Old 
Orchard is near for ice cream sodas, merry-go-rounds, 


Chinese 


jazz and crowds if one wants that kind of change. 
The ocean is at hand for a dip. The beach up and 
down for miles and the wood roads invite one to walk. 
The porch is there for a visit. The dining-room bell 
sounds three times a day and on Sunday there may 
be roast turkey. 

If Quillen Hamilton Shinn, who first saw the pos- 
sibilities of Ferry Beach for Universalists and who did 
the hard work in the beginning, could come back, with 
what energy and gusto he would join in the work and 
play of to-day. And how all of us would enjoy him! 


Pacifism 


Robert Merrill Bartlett* 


a HE average Westerner thinks of the Oriental 
‘| as a long-sleeved, squatting holy man who 
hears of wars and rumors of wars with an 
2 unperturbed calm. In spite of history the 
Occidental will cling to that picture of the weak man 
of the East. The Russo-Japanese War did consid- 
erable to disturb that concept, when the great white 
nation of the Czars went down in ignominious defeat 
before the dwarfs of Japan. During the past decade 
India has repeatedly proved her strength against 
Great Britain. And China has been alive with thou- 
sands of dynamic demonstrations of her rousing wrath 
against the militant outsider. Over three million 
men are in arms to-day in China. For fifteen years 
China has been the great training camp of the world. 
No one who knows China to-day questions for 
a moment her capacity for courageous resistance. 
The phenomena of marching lines of impassioned 
industrial protesters under their flaring banners 
of revolt, of sober-faced students in stolid phalanxes 
on beaming hot city streets, of freight cars piled 
high with suffering young troopers shipped back from 
some frontier of battle, prove day by day the uncom- 
mon courage of the Chinese people. The stern struggle 
in an old land with famine, drought, over population 
and unemployment, coupled with the harrowing 
political tragedies of the past twenty years, has bred 
an incomparable resistance in the Chinese character. 
The Chinese are not pacifists. Human character 
in no part of the globe has yet achieved that high 
level of control, or perhaps conditions have never yet 
permitted that noble demonstration of a people for 
restraint. The Chinese have fought innumerable 
wars. The tablets, scrolls and books which record 
these wars are countless. Kublai Khan and Chien 
Lung are in that exalted hierarchy with Alexander 
and Napoleon, world conquerors and world rulers. 
Their armies swarmed over millions of square miles. 
The great Tai Ping Rebellion which raged for over a 
decade about the time of the American Civil War led 
to the death of almost as many as the late World War. 
The Chinese have been bold, bestial fighters. 
Although the general has crowded many a worthy 
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from the pantheon of China’s true heroes, the soldier 
has never held an exalted social position in Chinese 
life. He has never been set above the scholar or 
merchant, never enshrined as he has been in Christen- 
dom. Moreover, the Chinese have made persistent 
use of an endowment of common sense which has saved 
them many times from bloody extinction. They 
have perfected in their long social experiment the art 
of compromise. The aim of philosophy is harmony. 
Man must learn the eternal law of the universe, Tao, 
his first harmony. He must then carry that harmony 
into life. The superior man is the intelligent person 
who has his mind in equilibrium with the universal 
path and in similar harmony with his fellows. 

“To rule,” said Confucius, “is to set straight. 
A government is that which sets people straight and 
keeps them in equilibrium. When father is father, 
son is son, elder brother is elder brother, husband is 
husband and wife is wife, then the family is in proper 
order. When all families are in proper order all will 
be well with the world.” 

Mencius said, ‘Opportunities given by heaven 
are not equal to the advantages afforded by the 
earth; the advantages afforded by the earth do not 
match the blessings accruing from harmony among 
men.” The Chinese have kept together through 
forty centuries because they have learned how to rub 
elbows with people. They have learned some of the 
virtues of self-restraint, reverence and yielding. 
The middle man, the practise of face, the methods 
of exchange, indirection in social contacts, the in- 
clination to arbitrate, have come into social exist- 
ence because of these old proverbs: “Yielding is a 
motto good enough for a lifetime.” “By fighting you 
never get enough, by yielding you get more than you 
expected.” ““By bending we survive.” 

In this crisis over the China Eastern Railway the 
issue is this: Will the hot headed Nationalists, ob- - 
livious of the facts that military strength is lacking 
and the nation struggling for life, march on into actual 
war, and thus jeopardize the peace of the world, as 
well as the future of New China, or will the solid 
sense of the Chinese save the day? 

Both nations are the aggressors, and both are 
in position to initiate a settlement by reason. The 
Russians know the Chinese, and the Chinese know 
life. May they be wise enough to remember the 
words of Laotzu, “The superior man stands in the 
middle, he is quiet and calm.” 
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The Way by Which We Came’---I 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


=i presenting this sketch to his fellow-members 

| of the Universalist Historical Society, the 
writer hopes that some new interest may be 
thrown on the old familiar story. 

In considering the evolution of our system of 
theology the question arises, how far John Wesley 
and the great Methodist movement in England opened 
the door of hope for the salvation of all men. 

We read in Robert Southey’s “Life of Wesley” 
that his famous sermon on Free Grace “‘is one of the 
most able and eloquent of his discourses, a triumphant 
specimen of impassioned eloquence. ‘Call it by what- 
ever name you please,’ said he, ‘Election, Praetarition, 
Predestination, or Reprobation, it comes to the same 
thing. The sense is plainly this: by virtue of an 
eternal, unchangeable, irresistible decree of God, one 
part of mankind are infallibly saved, and the rest 
infallibly damned: it being impossible that any of the 
former should be damned, or that any of the latter 
should be saved.’ He proceeded to show that it made 
all preaching vain, as needless to the elect, and useless 
to the reprobate; and therefore, that it could not bea 
doctrine of God because it makes void His ordinance; 
that it tended to produce spiritual pride in some, ab- 
solute despair in others, and to destroy our zeal for 
good works; that it made revelation contradictory 
and useless, and that it was full of blasphemy—‘of 
such blasphemy,’ said he, ‘as I should dread to men- 
tion but that the honor of our gracious God, and the 
cause of truth, will not suffer me to be silent.” In the 
cause of God,’ he pursues, ‘and from a sincere con- 
cern for the glory of His great name, I will mention a 
few of the horrible blasphemies contained in this hor- 
rible doctrine. But first I must warn every one of 
you that hears, as ye will answer at the great day, 
not to charge me with blaspheming, because I men- 
tion the blasphemy of others, and the more you are 
grieved with them that thus do blaspheme, see that 
ye confirm your love towards them the more, and 
that your heart’s desire and continual prayer to God 
be, Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. 

“‘This promised, let it be observed that this doc- 
trine represents our blessed Lord, Jesus Christ, the 
righteous, the only-begotten Son of the Father, full 
of grace and truth, as a hypocrite, a deceiver of the 
people, a man void of common sincerity. For it can 
not be denied that He everywhere speaks as if He were 
willing that all men should be saved; therefore, to say 
He was not willing that all men should be saved, is 
to represent Him as a mere hypocrite and dissembler. 
It can not be denied that the gracious words which 
came out of His mouth are full of invitations to all 
sinners; to say, then, He did not intend to save all 
sinners, is to represent Him as a gross deceiver of the 
people. You can not deny that He says, ‘““Come unto 
me all ye that are weary and heavy laden!’’ If then, 
you say He calls those who can not come, those whom 
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He knows to be unable to come, those whom He can 
make able to come but will not, how is it possible to 
describe greater insincerity? You represent Him as 
mocking His helpless creatures, by offering what He 
never intends to give. You describe Him as saying 
one thing and meaning another; as pretending the love 
which He had not. Him, in whose mouth was no 
guile, you make full of deceit, void of common sin- 
cerity: then, especially when drawing nigh the city 
He wept over it, and said, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often wotld I have gathered 
thy children together, and ye would not.” . . . Now, 
if you say they would, but He would not, you represent 
Him (which who could hear!) as weeping crocodile 
tears over the prey which He had doomed to destruc- 
tion. 

“ ‘Such blasphemy this, as one would think, might 
make the ears of a Christian to tingle! But there is 
yet more behind; for just as it dishonors the Son, so 
doth this doctrine dishonor the Father. It destroys 
all His attributes at once, it overturns both His justice, 
mercy and truth. Yes, it represents the most Holy 
God as worse than the devil; as more false, more cruel, 
and more unjust. More false, because the devil, 
liar as he is, hath never said he willeth all mankind to 
be saved: more unjust, because the devil can not, if 
he would, be guilty of such injustice as you ascribe to 
God, when you say that God condemned millions of 
souls to everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels, for continuing in sin, which, for want of 
that grace He will not give them, they can not avoid, 
and more cruel, because that unhappy spirit seeketh 
rest, and findeth none, so that his own restless misery 
is a kind of temptation to him to tempt others. But 
God resteth in His high, and holy place; so to suppose 
Him out of His mere motion, of His pure will and 
pleasure, happy as He is, to doom His creatures, 
whether they will or not, to endless misery, is to im- 
pute such cruelty to Him as we can not impute even 
to the great enemy of God and man. It is to repre- 
sent Him, the most High God (he that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear!), as more cruel, false, and unjust 
than the devil! 

““This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the 
horrible decree of Predestination. Here I fix my foot. 
On this I join issue with every asserter of it.’ ”’ 

From these words which I have quoted we might 
suppose the preacher opposed the doctrine of endless 
punishment. On the contrary Wesley preached it 
very plainly, as recorded in Southey’s biography. In 
his insistence on the absolute necessity of the new 
birth he said: “If you had done no harm to any man, 
if you had abstained from all wilful sin, if you had 
done all the good you possibly could to all men, and 
constantly attended all the ordinances of God, all 
this will not keep you from hell, except you be born 
again!” “If thou couldst do all things well; if from 
this very hour till death thou couldst perform perfect 
uninterrupted obedience, even this would not atone 
for what ts past. Yea, the present and future obedi- 
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ence of all men upon earth, and all the angels in 
heaven, would never make satisfaction to the justice 
of God for one single sin.” 

Southey, the poet, having apologized for Wesley’s 
theory of endless misery, Coleridge, “the deepest, 
subtlest, and perhaps most wonderful mind England 
saw for a century,” thus protested, as we read further 
in Southey’s biography of Wesley: ‘‘Dear and honored 
Southey: All this is very plausible; the picture is 
frightful, and a recoil from it is at first inevitable by 
any sane mind. But what have you to substitute, or 
rather what had Wesley, who still believed in ever- 
lasting (that is, endless) torments? for he so under- 
stood the word eternal. I boldly answer, and appeal 
to Taylor’s letters gn original sin, a mere paltry eva- 
sion; a quibble (aia one that is quite absurd when 
applied to an omniscience and omnipotence perpetual- 
ly active) between decreeing and permitting. If any 
one, it should be a Spanish theologian to treat on this 
subject, for the Spaniards only combine depth with 
subtlety. I feel and think as you do, Southey, how 
could it be otherwise? In this only do I differ, that 
the controversy is between Whitefield and Wesley, 
and men like them, and is it not fair to take the ques- 
tion abstractedly from the total creed of both parties? 
Not simply what is there in reprobation so horrible? 
To this you have returned a fit answer. But what is 
there in it that Mr. Wesley could with consistency 
affect horror at? Let him turn the broad road round 
before it comes to the everlasting fire lake, and then 
he may reprobate reprobation as loudly as he lists.” 

Very likely the reader of Wesley’s eloquent de- 
nunciation of the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation 
has raised the question which Coleridge raised: What 
vital difference is there between decreeing and per- 
mitting the eternal misery of a vast majority of the 
human race? Calvin taught that God decreed it. 
Wesley taught that God permitted it—the result is 
very much the same in either case. 

One wonders why Wesley, with all his insistence 
on Free Grace for all, did not, as Coleridge puts it, 
“turn the broad road round before it comes to the 
everlasting fire lake.” And, sure enough, he did! 

From time to time I have seen references to the 
broadening of Wesley’s views in his latter days, but 
had never found definite statement of his acceptance 
of universal salvation as a truth of Revelation until, 
by chance, there came into my possession lately an 
old leather-bound book which once belonged to my 
grandfather, the Rev. Nehemiah Dodge, himself a 
martyr of the Larger Faith, who, after a ministry of 
thirty years as a Baptist preacher, announced to his 
congregation one day that long study of the Word of 
God had led him to believe that the ancient promises 
of Scripture would be fulfilled in the complete triumph 
of the Saviour in the salvation of the world. Then, 
like Elhanan Winchester, and many before him, was 
he cast out and persecuted by his people, and spent 
the remaining twenty years of his life preaching the 
unsearchable riches of Christ as a Universalist minis- 
ter of the Gospel of the Good News of God. 

This venerable kook, by Thomas Brown, M. E., 
well worn by his devoted hands, and brown with age, 
is entitled, “A History of the Origin and Progress of 
the Doctrine of Universal Salvation, Also’ the Final 
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Reconciliation,” ete. “Printed for the Author 1826, 
Albany.” 

At page 330 of Brown’s book we read: ‘‘Winches- 
ter had been intimate with the celebrated John Wesley 
and had much conversation with him on the subject 
of the final restoration. He was in England when 
Wesley died, which was in 1791, six years before 
Winchester’s decease. Some years before Wesley’s 
death, according to Winchester’s account and Wesley’s 
own writing, he became a believer in the salvation of 
all men. 

“After Winchester’s return to America he pub- 
lished a poem composed by Wesley, which is fully 
and clearly expressive of the infinite and immutable 
love of God and of His free grace to every soul of man, 
and showing that, finally, every soul of Adams’ pos- 
terity would become swallowed up in the great ocean 
of divine love. 

“Tn connection with this poem Winchester states 
that Wesley informed him that he was fully con- 
vinced of the truth of the restitution of all things, 
though he had not yet opened his mind on that sub- 
ject to the world, because he believed that the public 
mind was not yet ripe for it, but that he had written 
a sermon on that subject and left it with a printer 
with orders to print several thousand copies (and had 
paid the printer therefor), with strict orders to have 
none of them sold, but to have them handed out 
gratis to the world.” 

The following expression of John Wesley’s belief 
in universal salvation may be found at the end of his 
sermon on ‘““The Mystery of Iniquity” (2 Thes. 11:7), 
which I quote from pp. 266 and 267, Vol. VI, of the 
edition of Wesley’s Sermons, published by John 
Mason, London, 1829, and now in the Free Library, 
Newark, N. J. This does not appear to be the edi- 
tion referred to by Mr. Brown, as the page numbers 
do not agree, but the passage is exactly the same as 
that quoted by him: 

“Let us see the general, the almost universal 
contagion; and yet it can not approach to hurt us! 
Thanks be to Him who hath delivered us from so 
great death, and doth stil] deliver!’’ 

“And have we not further ground for thank- 
fulness, yea, and for strong consolation, in the blessed 
hope which God hath given us, that the time is at 
hand when righteousness shall be as universal as un- 
righteousness is now? Allowing that the whole 
creation now groaneth together under the sin of man, 
our comfort: is, it will not always groan. God will 
arise and maintain His own cause; and the whole 
creation shall then be delivered from moral and 
natural corruption: sin and its consequence, pain, 
shall be no more; holiness and happiness will cover 


-the earth. Then shall all the ends of the world see 


the salvation of our God, and the whole race of mankind 
shall know, and love, and serve God, and reign with Him 
for ever and ever.’”’ (The italics are mine.) This can 
mean nothing less than Universalism. 

* * * 


Happy is he who looks only into his work to know if it will 
succeed, never into the times or the public opinion; and who 


-. writes from the love of imparting certain thoughts and not from 


the necessity of sale—who writes always to the unknown friend.— 
From “The Heart of Emerson’s Journals,” edited by Bliss Perry. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Robert A. Millikan, Physicist 
An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


MIN the year 1923 the world of science had the 
A| surprise of the decade, for it learned that at 
last the ultimate electrical unit had been 
m4) measured. This astonishing achievement, 
now known as the isolation of the electron, was the 
work of a member of the faculty of the California 
Institute of Technology, Robert A. Millikan. For 
reward he received the Nobel Prize. 

Dr. Millikan’s work in the field of physics is 
widely known in the United States and Europe; and 
he has received distinguished honors from learned 
societies in Germany, France, Great Britain, and 
America. 

Besides being a physicist of international repute, 
Dr. Millikan has made special studies in the field of 
religion. He has discussed theology at length with 
the best religious thinkers, and, as he says, “I am, 
therefore, perhaps a little less likely to misunderstand, 
and hence to misrepresent, their point of view than 
some scientists might be.”” He adds: “Every one must 
integrate his experiences into some sort of philosophy 
and some sort of religion. ...as one gropes his 
way—and the best of us are only gropers—he can 
not possibly refuse to tell a fellow-inquiring groper 
what he sees, or thinks he sees, with such light as is 
available to him.” 

Dr. Millikan lives on the other side of the con- 
tinent. It was not possible to see him in person. 
But we believed his ideas should be included in these 
discussions, and we submitted to him a list of ten 
carefully selected questions. In his reply he showed 
the quality of his mind. ~The answer was what one 
might have expected from a scientist with the breadth 
of view of Dr. Millikan. He said that he would like 
to reply to the questions item by item, but could not 
fit his thinking into isolated compartments, as it were. 
He added that the positions suggested by the ques- 
tions were precisely the ones before the public to-day, 
and he had given his ideas on them in his own way in 
a series of three lectures delivered at Yale on the 
Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation. He said, 
“Wy answer to your questions is to refer you to those 
lectures, which contain my very carefully stated posi- 
tion on the relation of science to religion.” 

One is always grateful for being directed to a 
good book; and it is certain that in ‘Evolution of 
Science and Religion,” the title given the lectures 
when they were published by the Yale University 
Press, Dr. Millikan gave a much more definite and 
comprehensive analysis of his position than he could 
have given in an hour’s interview. That position, 
at once scientific and reverent, we paraphrase for 
our readers. 

In the first place, it is his opinion that the at- 
titude of men of science toward religious problems 
does not differ from that of thoughtful people gen- 
erally. Scientists of outstanding merit often have 
been closely allied with religious organizations. As 
these scientists have understood religion and inter- 
preted it, there has been no conflict. 


Nineteenth century physics believed it had 
discovered an all-inclusive system of laws and prin- 
ciples into which all the phenomena of the physical 
universe must fit. Future physics would include 
more exact measurement of phenomena already dis- 
covered rather than bring to light new manifestations 
of nature. Then came the discovery, in 1895, by Pro- 
fessor Roentgen, of the X-ray, by means of which a 
photograph could be taken of objects behind an opaque 
substance, as coins in a pocketbook, or bones in a 
body. At once the principle of exact measurement 
was seen to have its limitations. As Dr. Millikan 
said, ‘“We have not come quite as near sounding the 
depths of the universe, even in the matter of funda- 
mental physical principles, as we thought we had.’ 
The new interpretation of physics was upon the world. 
The next thirty years was to see some of the most 
significant changes in the entire history of that science. 

Discovery of the X-ray speeded up investigation 
into the subatomic, or electron, world. This world 
proved itself one of striking simplicity and order. 
The electron theory, namely, that electric energy rep- 
resented by the electron is at the basis of every part 
of the physical universe, was sure to revolutionize 
scientific thinking. The discovery was at once grand 
and simple. One year after the X-ray came discovery 
of radio activity, with its revelation of new proper- 
ties of matter. For the first time, scientists were 
compelled to think of a universe ever living, trans- 
forming itself in its minutest elements—‘‘a dynamic 
instead of a static universe.’’ Dr. Millikan continued: 
“The main view of the nature of this physical world 
changed overnight .. . indeed, it is at this point 
that one of the greatest contributions of science to 
religion is now being made . . . it began to show the 
futility of the mechanical pictures upon which we 
had set such store in the nineteenth century.” 

It was a hard blow to nineteenth century physics 
when it learned that conservation of matter is invalid. 
Direct experiment showed that an electron grows 
larger and larger as it approximates in speed the speed 
of light, 186,000 miles a second. Even more over- 
turning in its effect was Einstein’s discovery that 
matter itself, as defined by Newton, has disappeared 
as a separate entity. Imagine Newton’s amazement 
had he known that matter might be annihilated, its 
place taken by radiant energy! Radiant energy, 
given off from the sun and stars, may condense back 
into mass and form new worlds. Astronomy has re- 
joiced, for one of its most perplexing puzzles may 
have been solved by the new physics. Astronomers 
could not understand how the sun could pour out such 
tremendous volumes of heat and light through mil- 
lions of years and at the same time retain its high 
temperatures. But if it transforms its mass into 
radiant energy, the problem is in a fair way of solu- 
tion. 

If recent discoveries in physics have helped solve 
some problems, they have opened up deep and pro- 
found mysteries. For instance, the birth of an ether 
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wave baffles modern physicists: ““The mode of birth 
of an ether wave by an atom, and its mode of trans- 
mission from star to star after birth, are still almost 
complete mysteries.” 

Of all the changes brought in by the scientific 
discoveries of this generation, Dr. Millikan considers 
that the most striking and revolutionary is that 
which has shown that “apparently all periodic mo- 
tions are resolvable into circular and linear co-or- 
dinates which can not progress continuously as de- 
manded by the Newtonian laws, but are built up out 
of definite unitary elements . . . when one is weigh- 
ing sand by the ton it has for him no granular struc- 
ture. It is only when he begins to weigh quantities 
of the size of individual grains that he sees it to be 
granular. That periodic motion itself has a granular 
nature is one of the most amazing experimental dis- 
coveries of our century.” 

The next phrase Dr. Millikan well puts into 
italics: “We can still look with a sense of wonder and 
mystery and reverence upon the fundamental elements of 
the physical world as they have been partially revealed 
to us in this century. The childish mechanical concep- 
tions of the nineteenth century are now grotesquely in- 
adequate.’ In other words, the earth, ourselves, the 
universe of worlds, are made up of units, electrons, 
forever in rapid motion. This is not in Dr. Milli- 
kan’s book; but science has lately proved that if all 
the indivisible material of which a human body is 
composed should be gathered in one solid mass, a 
powerful microscope would be required to see it. 

What is the practical application of all this? 
Says Dr. Millikan: “We have learned not to take 
ourselves as seriously as the nineteenth century 
physicists took themselves. We have learned to 
work with new satisfaction, new hope, and new 
enthusiasm. ... We have found in our lifetime 
more new relations in physics than had come to light 
in all preceding ages put together, and—the stream of 
discovery as yet shows no signs of abatement.” 

Dr. Millikan is convinced that one of the most 
striking examples of evolution is found in religious 
development. Early man personified nature. His 
whole religious effort was expended in trying to per- 
suade the enemy in the storm, the cataract, the 
thunder, to become his friend. This led on to sacri- 
fice—in urgent cases, human sacrifice, perhaps a son 
or a daughter. But by and by one appeared who 
doubted if the real God was a being who must be 
placated by the sacrifice of a son, as in the instance of 
Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac. A next step on- 
ward would be a conception of God as a glorified 
human being, jealous, with magical powers, destroy- 
ing those who incurred his displeasure. A further 
idea develops. God is no longer thought of as half- 
man, half deity, but as a Being whose attributes are 
infinite. ‘God is a spirit,’ said Jesus. 

Ever since, through persecution, bigotry, the In- 
quisition, superstition, this high idea of God has 
persisted. For many centuries the followers of Jesus 
buried his teaching under the miraculous, the as- 
tonishing, signs and. wonders; his actual character, 
the truth of his life, was not seen. Only in recent 
times have the realities he taught commenced to 
emerge. 


without knowledge. 


Aug. 17, 1929 


For fifteen hundred years after Jesus men lived 
by authority, rule, and dogma. Then came Galileo, 
first to introduce the truth-searching method. Says 
Dr. Millikan: ‘No idea that has ever come into 
human thought has exercised so profound an influence 
upon the development and destinies of the race as 
has this idea of which I am speaking (Galileo’s meth- 
od). The result of the ideas that great man in- 
troduced has been to reveal a world ordered, beauti- 
ful; not a chance, capricious universe, but one ‘“‘that 
can be counted on to work for the benefit and enrich- 
ment of human life.” God is now one who works 
through law. This new order has been found to have 
inexhaustible resources and powers, whose natural 
function is to enrich human beings. Ever since 
Galileo, men have been discovering more and more 
about law, order, beneficence,..and infinite control. 
That we should do this constitutes our duty. 

To-day we are in the midst of a sublime revela- 
tion of God to man—through studies in geology, 
biology, physics, paleontology, and history. The 
story of the rocks tells us of an earth evolving more 
and more beautiful forms through a billion years. 
Radioactivity shows us how the world, in its minutest 
elements, is being transformed every moment. His- 
tory proves that the human mind has certainly grasped 
the conception of progress. 

Through science we are gaining increasing con- 
trol over our environment. The fact that we can, in 
constantly increasing measure, know and control 
nature means that there are perhaps limitless possi- 
bilities ahead, through use of the scientific method, 
for the enrichment of life and the development of the 
race. “In this sense the idea that nature is at bottom 
benevolent has now become well-nigh universal. 
It is a contribution of science to religion, and a power- 
ful extension or modification of the idea that Jesus 
had seen so clearly and preached so persistently. He 
had felt that benevolence, and then preached it as a 
duty among men. Modern science has brought for- 
ward evidence for its belief.’’ 

Science has presented the most powerful of all 
motives for helpful effort, namely, that we ourselves 
are the most vital factors in shaping events. In this 
manner science is certainly exerting a powerful in- 
fluence on religion: for religion says, first, we must 
make the world a better place in which to live. ‘For 
my own part, I am going to call the introduction of 
this idea as divine an event as has ever taken place. 
It is due directly to science, and it marks the latest 
stage in the evolution of man’s conceptions about 
the ultimate nature of his world and his relations to 
that world—his conceptions about God and about 
duty.” 

The function of science, properly speaking, is not 
the same as the function of religion. Religion includes 
a realm beyond the present range of intellectual knowl- 
edge. “No one knows better than the man who works 
in science how soon one gets beyond the boundaries of 
the known.” There are only two points of view to 
take in regard to religion: that of assertion without 
knowledge; and that of the open mind. Both the 
atheist and the fundamentalist make assertions 
Atheism denies spirit and hence 
is antagonistic to the whole scheme of science. One 
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would choose fundamentalism in place of atheism, 
for it is less irrational. 

Our religion must be the kind that keeps the 
mind constantly alert for more truth. If churches 
can adapt themselves to that kind of religion, they 
will be one of the most powerful factors in social 


progress. If they can not, they will simply be swept 
aside in favor of some other organization better fitted 
to meet the crisis. As for religion, “it will be with us 
as long as man hopes and aspires and reflects upon the 
meaning of existence and the responsibility which it 
entails.” 


The Wings to Soar and Fly - 


Elbert W. Whippen 


Toy OCIETY is ultimately dependent on great 
KS figures—great personalities. It is lifted 
TAY By above its self by its Moses, its Jeremiah, its 

242} Christ. If a society, then, rejects its great 
personalities, or, what is less dramatic but quite as 
effective, crowds them out by the puerility or pettiness 
or stuffiness of the atmosphere with which it sur- 
rounds them, then society must suffer. 

This thesis might be the basis of a discussion of 
life and letters. We may apply it to religion. The 
great peril of a church is to force out its best men. 
Gamaliel knew the damning effect.of this kind of ac- 
tion. But not all moderns apparently read the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

One can but feel that this is a pressing problem 
of our fellowship. As one looks back over the last 
two decades, it is with some chagrin that he realizes 
that our church could not hold men like Dr. Clarence 
Skinner, Mr. Fred Moore, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, 
and Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes. For in spite of any 
limitations they may have had, they have stood out 
among the biggest men we have had in these twenty 
years. 

The superficial will say that they have had the 
same chances we have had, and it is their loss that 
they have not remained in ministerial work in our 
churches. My point is that this is a prodigal attitude. 
We as a church can not afford to say, whenever any 
one disagrees with us, “Let him get out if he doesn’t 
like it.” If we do say that, we may well be immensely 
lowering the capacity of our fellowship. It is a distinct 
calamity that four such of the best men we have had 
should have stepped out. 

In this connection it should be noted that for 
really able and truly educated men, it is not enough 
that one is permitted to think his own thoughts. 
Your big man must also have a companionship with 
growing and groping minds. He can not find this, 
just for an example, with my sweet friend, “Critic,”’ 
who doesn’t know his name to use it, who has never 
yet read the word “costingness”’ and has no knowledge 
of the “Holy Spirit,’’ and hasn’t either the shame to 
keep quiet and wait till some one tells him. 

We must also recognize that some unthinking 
critics will say that nothing could have held men 
like Dr. Skinner, Dr. Fort Newton, and others of our 
best, in the church. Let us not be too sure. Sup- 
pose we had had an atmosphere of not merely lib- 
eralism, but searching inquiry. Suppose we had had 
some really big leaders who could both understand 
the notions which led these men away, and the way 
to lead them to more inclusive views. It certainly 
might have been possible to save them for the church, 
and to save the church from the distressing medi- 


ocrity in which it now finds itself. It is as clear as a 
boil on the end of a man’s nose that big men can not 
be saved for the church by those who build on the 
one-legged principle that every one who thinks his 
best thoughts is right. 

The essential point for the present is that an 
atmosphere has been created which has so stifled our 
big men that many of them have left us. Some of 
us may think they would have proven themselves 
even bigger by staying and fighting it out, seeking 
to create the fuller, richer culture within the church 
which they must have. At all events it is clear they 
would have to do one or the other, struggle to lift 
the church into a higher, purer range of life or else 
leave it. 

Perhaps we had better not blame them for seek- 
ing the easier course. At least we ought to leave 
a loophole so if later we want to follow them. Just 
now it appears, at least to the writer, a distinct chal- 
lenge to save our church atmosphere from becoming 
more and more polluted and petty. It is, I think, 
betraying no confidence to say that one,of the able 
men who have left our church in the last decade said 
specifically that he was “glad to get away from the 
pettiness.” 

Another distressing fact is that if any one disa- 
grees with the existing order, it is put down as dis- 
loyalty. Quite the reverse in this case. Itis my claim 
that the present policy of many of those in control of 
our church is a denial of the essential spirit of our 
church. There is no reason for men who feel the 
atmosphere of our church’s paper or its convention 
halls to be stuffy to leave. On the contrary there is 
more need to stay. Our bitter pill is that some of 
those who might have saved us from this, have failed 
us. 
Must we also fail those who follow us? For. the 
essential purpose of original Universalism was clearly 
to emancipate the human spirit. They are the true 
Universalists who, realizing that this liberty is being 


threatened, rise to defend and preserve it. That it is 


now in eclipse, due largely to a fallacious view of 
liberty, is a spur to bring it to light. 

The people of our church, and especially those 
who vote in its conventions, have a serious responsi- 
bility. A mere change of officers will not save the 
situation. It is imperative that the constituency of 
our church seek out its leaders of true worth—men of 
deep spirituality, of profound learning, and of wise 
understanding. . 

To-day we are trying to fly with clipped wings. 
If we want to keep in our midst men and women 
of power and personality, we must have full wings 
that we may soar and fly. 
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Important Statement by Dr. Adams 


») HE following letter from Dr. Frank D. Adams 

si of Detroit, President of the Universalist 
General Convention, was written upon re- 
ceipt of the issue of the Christian Leader 
of August 3, which contained a letter from the Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell and the Rev. Wm. Couden, declining 
to run for the offices of president and trustee of the 
Convention respectively, to which was at ached the 
resolution of the Rhode Island State Convention and 
a brief editorial comment. 


The Letter 


To the Editer of the Leader: 

I have read with more than ordinary interest, and, I may 
add, with some surprise, the communication in ‘‘Reactions,”’ 
in your issue of August 3, dealing with the resolution adopted by 
the Rhode Island Convention and the proposals issuing from it. 
I was present at the convention in question, on invitation of its 
offcers, and delivered an address in which I was at some pains 
to cover the very point mooted in the aforesaid resolution. Per- 
haps the promoters of the resolution did not hear my address; 
it seems hardly credible that they would have taken the action 
they did if they had heard it. If space is available, I suggest 
that the following paragraphs of that address, which was care- 
fully and deliberately written, be quoted here. Perhaps they 
will help to clarify a situation in which the officials of the General 
Convention seem to have been placed in an unfair light. 

Frank D. Adams. 


Paragraphs frem the Address 


But the chief source of unrest is the question of the future 
of our church. Are we to unite with or be absorbed by some 
other denomination? It is easy enough to understand the per- 
turbation which has been caused in certain quarters by the 
discussions which have been going on for the last three years 
between ourselves and the Congregationalists and the Uni- 
tarians. Those of us who have been close to the negotiations 
realize how tentative they have been and how far removed from 
anything like positive action. We know that there never has 
been anything like a near approach to a union or merger with 
these or any other bodies. But those who have no sources of 
information except the newspapers, and the somewhat sensa- 
tional “camp rumors’? which have been bandied about, quite 
naturally believed that we were right on the point of being swal- 
lowed up; or something equally terrible. 

Now let us get this thing straight. Probably we are ap- 
proaching the time when numerous mergers will take place among 
the several Protestant denominations. I, for one, fervently 
hope so. I am eager to do away with some of the duplication 
and overlapping of our present sectarian divisions. And I want 
my church to have an active, prompt and aggressive part in 
any such movement. But all this on certain very definite 
conditions. We can never unite or federate with any church if 
such action means that we are to be halted or hindered in our 
task of proclaiming that interpretation of the Christian gospel 
which has down to this time been identified with our peculiar 
name. We can never unite or federate with any church if such 
action means that we are to relinquish one iota of the spiritual 
and intellectual freedom which we now enjoy. We can never 
unite or federate with any church unless the terms are such 
that we can come in as equal partners, with bands playing and 
banners flying, and with the proud conviction that the contribu- 
tion we are making to such a merger is the priceless peer of them 
all. We shall never unite on the basis of any.creed whatsoever; 
but if the time shall come when, with due regard to the other 
conditions I have just stated, the Congregationalists or the 
Unitarians, one or both, or any other body of Christians, are 
ready to make common cause with us on the simple platform of 
Christianity as a way of life, then I am ready to sign the articles 


of confederation.” - But I beg you to believe me when I say that 
nothing else was ever proposed or even contemplated by the 
eminent men who have represented us on our several joint com- 
missions. It is deplorable beyond measure that it has been 
whispered around that some of our leaders were trying to “‘sell 
us out.”” There is not a word of truth in it. 

I think it is safe to say that this should be the least of our 
worries at the present moment. If we do eventually go into 
some such union, it will not be for some time yet. Very few at 
any point of the triangle are quite ready for it. It may take 
another generation. But the thing that concerns me is that we 
shall have a church big enough, vital enough and commanding 
enough so that union with us shall be a consummation eagerly 
sought after by those who are spiritually our nearest of kin. 


Following is the letter referred to. with our com- 
ment thereon: 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

May we have space in the Leader to make a public state- 
ment? Some of our Rhode Jsland brethren have inaugurated a 
movement designed to place us before the denomination as 
candidates for office in the General Convention. Of course it is 
pleasing to have this evidence of friendshlp and confidence on the 
part of these good neighbors of ours. But it is only fair to our- 
selves to say that we were not consulted in the matter. While 
agreeing thoroughly with the gist of the resolutions adopted by 
the Rhode Island Convention, none were more surprised than 
we to find ourselves personal'y involved in a campaign. One of 
us was not even present at the time the resolutions were read. 
The other insisted at the time that his name-be dropped. We 
find that our names are still being used. 

We believe that all who know us feel that there is no duty 
toward our church that we would shirk, and no real call that we 
would not answer to further her interests. But neither of us 
feels that his abilities, such as they are, are needed or wanted at 
this time and in the ways indicated in the literature of this 
“movement.”’ In the words of a very wise man, ““We do not 
choose to run.’’ Indeed we can out-Coolidge Coolidge by stat- 
ing plainly, ‘“We willnot run.”’ It is only due to the whole church 
that our attitude in this matter be unmistakably clear. 

Isaac V. Lobdell, 
William Couden. 


The action of the Rhode Island State Convention which 
called forth the above letter was as follows: 

“Resolved: That this convention is opposed to any merger 
with any denomination which means the absorption of the Uni- 
versalist denomination into any other, believing we should be 
false to the obligations our church has always assumed. 

“That this convention is opposed to any form of unity which 
is based on theologica! belief or any form of creed; but does 
heartily approve af such forms of unity as provide for co-opera- 
tion of Christian bodies as a Way of Life. 

“‘And we recommend that our churches instruct their dele- 
gates to the General Convention and -their pastors to vote for 
the Rev. I. V. Lobdell, of Attleboro, Mass., for President of the 
General Convention and the Rev. William Couden of Provyi- 
dence for Trustee, and that this convention appropriate $50 
to further the campaign for these men.”’ 

A committee consisting of Mr. Fogelsong and Mr. Thorburn 
sent out a letter to Universalist ministers, headed ‘“‘Lobdell Cam- 
paign Committee,’”’ containing this resolution. The letter also 
charged that the present officials of the denomination are in 
favor of the merger of the Universalist with some other denomina- 
tion. Quite unintentionally, of course, the attitude of Dr. 
Adams, President of the Universalist General Convention, and 
of the members of the Board of Trustees has been misrepre- 
sented, not by the resolutions but by the letter which went out 
over the signature of Mr. Thorburn, secretary of the committee. 

The Editor. 
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God: Man’s Idealization of the Great Ought-to-Be of Life 


II. God as Moral Ideal 
George A. Gay 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God. Micah 6:8. 

Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. Matt. 5:48. 


E=x|N the preceding paper we discussed God as 
ms i man’s idealization of the Great Ought-to-Be 
of life in the capacity of Creator and Com- 
usm} forter. Humanity has tended to think that 
God ought to be the creator of the physical universe, 
and that God ought to be the comforter of sorrow- 
burdened man. We now turn to a profounder con- 
ception, a later product of religious thought, and a 
fruitage of philosophical speculation. 

1. God as Moral Ideal. In the presence of man’s 
fickleness and failure the mind under stress has set 
up the Absolute as the standard of values, and God 
has been pictured as the moral ideal. This is indeed 
man’s idealization of the great ought-to-be of life, 
because the moral ideal condemns human selfishness. 
When we look at ourselves in the mirror of conscience 
we see what we ought to be, and are rebuked by the 
ideal. The deeply religious thought conceives of 
God in terms of moral grandeur. He is the embodi- 
ment of the highest moral ideal of the race, and is 
worshiped as perfection. God as Creator is wisdom 
and power adequate to account for the world and all 
that dwells therein and that occurs therein. God as 
Comforter is wisdom and power moving man-ward as 
explanation of pain and healer of wounds. God as 
Moral Ideal is Righteousness established to stimulate 
ethical conduct and to defeat evil. Truth, beauty, 
and goodness are considered the ultimates, morally, 
esthetically, and religiously. When we think of God 
we think of perfect Truth, perfect Beauty, and per- 
fect Goodness, and this conception of God requires 
of man thought and conduct of the highest type. 
Out of his environment, and in a spirit of revolt 
against evil in society and in himself, man builds his 
spiritual edifice, and God is the term he uses to sig- 
nify that ideal moral order which transcends human 
achievement, which rebukes human self-will, and 
which inspires human nobility. 

God, then, is regarded as the stern Judge, but His 
justice is tempered with mercy. The synthesis of 
divine character is indicated by John’s definition— 
God is love. The obligation resting upon man is 
clear, for Jesus teaches that man must be as perfect 
as God. Man, then, must learn the way of perfect 
love. This is the Christian conception of the nature 
of God, and of the ideal of human conduct. 

Here we are in the presence of need, as in the 
attempt to think of God as Creator and as Comforter. 
Man’s craving for an ideal moral order has led him 
to think of God as Moral Ideal. This is peculiarly 
true of Judaism and Christianity, and we must bear 
in mind that in the background there are Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Persian, Greek, and probably other religious 
ideas. Christianity has contributed a new word for 


God—Christ. The Jesus of history is a distinct 
personality, the peasant-teacher of Galilee, revered 
by many of us as the supreme religious leader of the 
race. But Christ isa new name for God. Christians 
do not worship Ra, or Jehovah, or Baal, or Ahura- 
Mazda, or Zeus—they worship God under the name 
of Christ. The confusion that exists in the religious 
thought of the world with regard to the terms Jesus 
and Christ is very disturbing, and is attributable to 
muddy thinking about the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of theology. We probably are somewhere 
near the truth in this matter when we state that 
Christ is a product of the Jewish religious thought 
and the Greek speculative philosophy, combined with 
the conceptions of the mystery religions of the Orient, 
and modified by the peculiar religious ideas of all of 
the peoples of Europe and America. A popular 
presentation of the idea of the Supreme Being at 
present is this—““The Christlike God.”’ An appeal- 
ing reference to the nature of Deity is this—“The 
Humanity of God.” 

We believe that the Christian conception of God 
at-its best is the most satisfactory idea of God yet 
cherished by humanity. God is viewed not only as 
Creator, not merely as Comforter; He is the Moral 
Ideal of the human race at its highest point. And this 
brings us back once more to man’s sense of need — 
man has created his idea of the Christlike God because 
of his tremendous thirst for a perfect Moral Ideal. 
The critics of Christianity can not afford to neglect 
the moral grandeur of the Christian conception of 
God. We can not account for the rapid acceptance 
of Christianity on the basis of political conditions in 
the ancient world, nor can we fully account for the 
spread of Christianity and its continued expansion 
even now by reference to its organized expression 
in churches, or its association with Western civiliza- 
tion. Underneath all of the incidents of its origin 
and extension was and is human need. Mankind 
was and is heart hungry for God, for the living God, 
for an adequate religious faith, and Jesus supplied 
by his life and teachings the ideal and the impulse 
which made possible the new and powerful conception 
of God which has captured the imagination, enlisted 
the loyalty, and educed the latent humanity of man- 
kind. 

If to-day we cherish a profound respect for 
the worth of human personality, if we have confidence 
that a better social order is in process of development 
as a result of human effort, and if we believe that 
religion will eventually be delivered from the incubus 
of superstition, we can not ignore the great contribu- 
tion that Jesus has made, nor can we belittle the 
conception of God as Moral Ideal which is inherent 
in the idea of a Christlike God. 

However great may be our debt to historical re- 
search, archeological discoveries, scientific achieve- 
ments, literary progress, and artistic accomplishments, 
we are also deeply indebted to the religious leadership 
of Jesus, and the fruitage of what he originated and 
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which has been called Christianity. There is vitality 
in the Christian religion. 

Jesus contributed something that humanity 
needed. The conception of God as Christlike arose 
in response to need, and the modifications now occur- 
ring in harmony with modern knowledge are like- 
wise in response to need. Deeply imbedded in pro- 
phetic thought, clearly voiced by Jesus of Nazareth, 
strangely perpetuated through centuries of ignorance 
and bloodshed, and now receiving added emphasis 
in this industrial age, is a mora] ideal, a conception of 
human society where justice and love prevail. And 


this is bound up with a thought of God as righteous- 
ness and love, as Moral Ideal. We can not expect a 
warless world as long as we worship a warlike God. 
Within the husk of the Christian religion lies the 
kernel of truth, that God is a God of peace and love, 
and that His kingdom on earth will be a kingdom of 
peace and love. 

Such ideas of God and man mark a striking ad- 
vance in religious thinking. 

(The third paper in this series will discuss the delimitation 
of the idea of God and will raise the question whether belief in 
God is a delusion.) 


Wanted--A Technique for Universalism---IV 


Sheldon Shepard : 


Supposing— 
1. Supposing we are agreed that the Universalist Church 
has a message which is timely, helpful and important in our 


present world, and that there is a fairly uniform conception 


among us as to what that truth and its contemporary implica- 
tions are. 

2. Supposing that out of the mist of this abstract or general 
truth some materializations take place, our eyes light upon definite 
objectives for accomplishment, and we set out upon a program 
of achievement. 

3. Supposing we recover from the delusion that we face 
the alternative of weak men—efficient autocracy or ineffective 
democracy—and develop a confidence that freedom is not in- 
compatible with power, that with the true genius of democracy, 
its strength can more than match the power of authority. 

What then? 

Or, not postulating any of these preliminaries, which have 
been the argument, however clumsily expressed, of former 
papers in this series, what next? 

What are the tools by which we shall in the twentieth cen- 
tury labor at our task, whatever it is? What are the plans on 
which we shall work, the materials we shal]] use? 

Methods or techniques must necessarily change with shift- 
ing conditions. And if it be true that the world is changing 
more now in a ten year period than it has before in a century, 
the necessity for change of method runs after the administrator 
with lash constantly raised. 

A farmer’s implements are no good in the mine, and the 
plumber goes back for tools because the household equipment 
will not serve. Agricultural apparatus must be adjusted to the 
soil to which it is applied and to the crop to be raised. As his 
task changes, the artisan drops one tool for another. It is not a 
confession of weakness, nor a criticism of the past, to say that 
the church must find a new technique. It is no sign of decay 
that instruments once effective will not work in a new day. A 
man feels no sartorial failure because he has to put away his Palm 
Beach suit in September, or can not wear white flannels at the 
Christmas celebration. Every profession, business or trade 
points with pride to the development of new instrumentalities 
for carrying on its activities. 

Men draw the wrong conclusions from facts agreed upon. 
Attendance at the morning service may be falling off, or even 
membership on the present basis be decreasing, without indicat- 
ing the failure of the church. It shows failure of present pro- 
cedure. 

The proper deduction is that new methods are in order. 
It is conceivable that the church of the future will find a Sunday 
service not a necessary part of its activities, or at least not the 
present center of all. Automobiles, radio, airplanes, may bring 
about such a change. It would no more mean the destruction 
of the church than did the passing of the prayer-meeting, the 
camp-meeting or the theological debate. 

A church should not feel discouraged because it is unable to 


carry on the conventional second service on Sunday. Most of 
our churches probably do not. 

I think it is not a far distant date when we shall see, without 
alarm, that the Sunday school as at present conducted can 
never be the force in the world that it was in the last century. 

As the church must restate her convictions in terms of the 
new scientific and philosophical world, she faces the necessity of 
reshaping her methods to adjust them to new social, educational, 
commercial and recreational conditions. 

We Universalists are liberal. There can be no doubt about 
it. We have convinced ourselves of the fact, whether the knowl- 
edge has penetrated the consciousness of anybody else or not. 
There are those however, who, rightly or wrongly, have some- 
how been infected with the idea that from the standpoint of 
method, vision of accomplishment and adaptability to the shift- 
ing needs of the passing years, America shows few more con- 
servative denominations. 

Investigations would seem to indicate that we are far less: 
sensitive to changing conditions than, say, the Methodists, from 
whose open autocracy we would shy like a horse at a blowing 
newspaper. 

Methods of church work must change. Especially for 
churches like ours, with neither emotional nor organic momen- 
tum to keep us going. They are heartbreaking, these continual 
reports of breakdown of our churches, these deserted buildings; 
it is pitiful to watch us slap each other on the back for almost 
holding our own in a world where we should occupy a place of 
victory and leadership. 

But to leave all the general considerations, humbly begging 
the pardon of any to whom I have not made clear my faith in 
the very nature and spirit of the Universalist Church, what are 
some of the methods of operation that may be especially helpful 
in our kaleidoscopic civilization? What are new elements of 
technique developed by changing social conditions? 

If I had possessed the ability and experience to write it, 
Dr. Henry R. Rose’s recent article on ‘“‘The Liberal Church in a 
Large City’’ would have been a splendid number in this series. 
It contains many helpful and practical suggestions. 

One of the new methods made available for churches by the. 
tenor of the times is the educational campaign, centering in a 
series of lectures. It is in many ways the successor of the revival. 
The teacher of practical subjects for a consideration is, of course, 
the developer of this technique. Jt has been perfected by psy- 
chologists, teachers of salesmanship, diet experts, etc. Cam- 
paigns of this nature are successful in extending many kinds of 
faith and knowledge, and in founding and enlarging various types 
of organizations. By its generative and developing power, I 
have seen many new churches born and grow into virile maturity. 
While the Pacific Coast and the metropolitan centers are the: 
most favorable territory for this activity, its use is indicated by 
the temper of our times. 

The Universalist faith has all the characteristics of a theme 
for such activity: (1) It carries a challenge, (2) there is a genuine- 
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informative work to be done, and (3) there is a practical, per- 
sonal appeal in the peace and power which naturally flow with 
it into the individual Jife. 

The local pastor can put on these campaigns with special 
emphasis on subjects on which he is qualified to speak. He can 
invite to his church for such purposes men in whom he has con- 
fidence. I believe the right man in the field under General 
Convention auspices could by this method establish churches 
in populous communities at far less expense and in shorter time 
than we are now using. 

One result of this sort of method in the local church is a 
large publicity. The campaign itself is of news interest, and the 
offerings from a series of meetings justify the expenditure of 
more money for advertising. 

There is developing such a popular interest in this kind of 
education that practically any application of the church’s teach- 
ing offers suitable material for a campaign—social problems, 
crime, poverty, psychology, peace, hygiene, capital punishment, 
birth control, the Bible, Jesus, prayer, life after death, and so on. 

In a certain sense, the impression of Dr. Etz that I am a spe- 
cialist in psychology and metaphysics is correct. I do believe 
the discoveries of psychology in its various branches are the most 
effective tools of religion to-day, and I am tremendously in- 
terested in metaphysics as defined by,.Thomas Aquinas, “‘a 
technique for realizing the presence of God.’’ It seems to me 
to represent the supreme challenge to our church, 

On the other hand, I am just as much interested in the un- 
explored regions of social reform into which our belief in the 
universal] brotherhood of men must send us. I expect to present 
that phase of our faith in campaigns this year. One thing I 
hope to do is help free Tom Mooney from the California peni- 
tentiary, thus aiding in putting an end to a disgraceful injustice 
not overmatched by any tyranny of history. 

I know of no useful program that may not well be recognized 
as part of Universalism. Each church will judge the needs and 
the receptive capacity of its own community. There is no spot 
without its thousands of needy lives into which the church might 
bring light by frequent blazing signals of special concentrated 
effort. 

The most important points to observe in lining up a cam- 
paign are these: 

1. Give the campaign a definite theme and purpose. That 
is, announce a series of meetings with a specific object. The 
more personal helpfulness in the aim, the better. The adult 
education movement is making all over the country a respon- 
siveness to definite educational opportunities, especially by lec- 
tures and short-term campaigns. ‘Universalism as a Solution 
of the World’s Problems’’ as used at the Hartford Convention 
would make a splendid series. Most of the themes suggested 
above are of particular enough nature. 

2. Select attractive titles for the lectures. Any psycholo- 
gist or health expert will show plenty of attractive titles in his 
literature. While they are usually exaggerated promises, the 
fact is that they do not outstrip the offerings of the New Testa- 
ment. Why shouldn’t we have the courage to use the staggering 
promises of helpfulness that fell from the lips of Jesus and from 
the pens of the New Testament writers? 

3. Indicate in publicity the direct value to the listener— 
in other words, not only announce, but sell the meetings. (Per- 
sons who do not like trade terms may say, “‘Make people want 
to come,’ or “‘Go out into the highways and byways and compel 
them to come in.’’) 

4. Have in mind the group in the community who would be 
especially appreciative of the particular campaign, and make 
effort to reach them by letters, cards, telephone, calls or co- 
operation of organizations. The Los Angeles Art League co- 
operated with the Los Angeles church on an art theme, the 
Women’s International League on a series for peace; the Mental 
Hygiene Society is scheduled for a coming series as well as the 
Central Labor Council and other groups. 

5. Remember there is a cumulative power in successive 
gatherings for one purpose and one general theme, a real generat- 


ing of new spiritual energies. Here is a legitimate force never 
used by the church which never campaigns. 

6. Develop some plan for conserving the friendships made 
and the interest developed. 

It is not necessary to mention here the organization of 
greeters, ushers and helpers, the writing of advertisements, use 
of announcements, and all the forms of activity which every 
minister is carrying on in connection with his regular work. 
None of these suggestions is intended to be instruction. I wish 
merely to emphasize the possibilities of the campaign as an ele- 
ment of technique for Universalism. 

J assume always that Universalist ministers are as efficient 
as the men of any other denomination. Far from carrying in 
these articles personal criticism of men and women, I believe 
that in any other denomination every one of us would have twice 
the hearing and increased effectiveness. My only contention is 
that we can and must find the way to avoid having our denomina- 
tion dwindle and wither in the hands of competent people. 
It is not a question of personnel, but of technique. 

The campaign method offers some values we sorely need. 
There are probably few situations in which it would not, be 
valuable in some form. Its immediate contributions to the 
chureh are the evidence of enthusiasm, confidence and aggrese 
siveness before our communities, and the creation of new spirit- 
ual forces. I am far from satisfied with the results I get, but 
in three campaigns in the Los Angeles church, every one has 
resulted in adding to the church some members who had never 
been Universalists before. It is this method I am counting on 
primarily to put fifty new members in the church on the first 
Sunday in January. 

Our message is Good News. Men have been fired with zeal 
to go to the ends of the earth to tell a news which is but the 
gleam of a candle to our searchlight of the knowledge of the Jove 
of God. Shall we be ashamed to grow enthusiastic for the light 
we have seen? 

Universalism is not static, itis dynamic. It is not a theory, 
but an actuality. Its relation to life is not distant, but vital. 
We need everything we can find to put into our minds and into 
the consciousness of the world the fact that our message is the 
living, flashing, life-giving truth, of all phases of which the world 
is in need. 

When I was considering entering upon the work of the Uni- 
versalist ministry, a friend said to me, ‘‘Universalist preachers 
are nurses to a dying institution.’’ My continuation with my 
plans shows that I did not believe it. In the face of the statis- 
tical curve, I did not believe. I do not believe it now. In the 
face of a denominational self-satisfaction that answers criticism 
with resentment and ridicule, or with the naive assumption 
that what we are doing is just right, I do not believe we have a 
dying institution. 

There is no failure inherent in our conception of truth, in 
our form of organization, or our belief in freedom. If I must 
admit, whenever the charge is made, that, claiming to have the 
wor]d’s greatest cause in the last hundred years, we have made 
the poorest denominational showing in the last hundred years, 
I will do it with a prayer in my heart that some time the glorious 
truth shall stand before the world as it should. 

The great sculptor Thorwaldsen, advanced in years and be- 
ginning to feel the freshness of conception leaving him, one day 
exclaimed, ‘“‘My power is decaying!’ 

“What do you mean?”’ he was asked. 

‘That is the first of my works I have ever felt satisfied with. 
Till now, my idea has always been far beyond what I could 
execute. But it is no longer so. I shall never have a great idea 
again.”’ 

A church satisfied with itself is already under process of 
decay. No tyranny is so heartless as bondage to the habits of 
the years. He is doomed who looks to his times, or the world, or 
outside conditions, for the secret of his own weakness. Strength 
begins with the acceptance of responsibility for results—or their 
lack. Excuses are often called reasons. 

After several pastorates in Congregational churches, it is 
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interesting to hear myself called ‘“‘sadly out of place in a church 
of the Congregational order,’’ and to have an appeal for win- 
some, effective, contagious leadership interpreted as a desire for 
authority. Any one interested enough to look into my record 
for my attitude toward ecclesiastical autocracy would rather 
expect to find me among the irreconcilable anarchists. In fact, 
there are those, more familiar with the situation than I, who tell 
me that, in this discussion dealing exclusively with methods, I 
am harshly rebuked because I have unknowingly raised a voice 
against autocracy in a church which imagines itself free. 

The conviction of these papers is that the Universalist 
Church has everything but the right method. Why do Uni- 
versalists seem to think effectiveness implies authority? Do we 
know nothing of accomplishment by attraction? Whence came 
our complex that freedom must necessarily mean inefficiency? 
Why run from the idea of tremendous co-operation of free agen- 
cies under a daring leadership? The Congregational churches 


are, I believe, freer churches than the Universalist, but many 
times as effective. 

Is it a fact that our cry of freedom is a smoke screen against 
criticism, a compensation for ineffectiveness, an excuse for fail- 
ure? May it be that our complex of inability comes from a de- 
nominational mind, still essentially saturated with the ideas of 
autocracy, attempting to use the instruments of democracy? 
Is the talk of democracy a crumb tossed by unseen rulers to the 
unsuspecting ranks? Are we not defeated before the fight be- 
gins by the idea that we go into the fray with poor equipment? 

I have more confidence in democracy than that. I have 
faith that it is written in the order of things. It holds more 
power than a machine or a despot. That power will be dis- 
covered when we have faith to look for it. The genius of de- 
mocracy once discovered, it will be seen to possess a vitality of 
its own, surpassing the artificial efficiency of ecclesiastical 
machinery. 


West! 


William E. Gilroy* 


I have been realizing the dream of years in a holiday in 
Yellowstone Park. Of necessity it has had to be nearer a com- 
plete rest than I had anticipated, and conditions have not made 
possible the contacts and visits along the way that I had hoped 
for. But the trip has been of interest and enlightenment in en- 
larging the editorial horizon. 

I suppose there is the danger that some denizen of Cali- 
fornia, or of the northern Pacific Coast, may rise to remark that 
“the Yellowstone is not the West.’’ To that J can only say that 
former journeys have taken in the whole Western Coast, and 
the Yellowstone, in distance at least, and in contrast with the 
East, is ‘“West’’ enough for all ordinary purposes—much as it 
is to be regretted that limitations of vacation time have made 
going to the Coast on this occasion impossible. 

It has been my first trip to the Yellowstone, and through 
the region of the West north from Denver to Montana. Stop- 
overs have not been possible, if the dream of an actual brief va- 
cation in the Park was to be achieved. As I write, the dream is 
in process of realization, and it forecasts delightful variety of 
interest, observation and experience in refreshing and re-creating 
mountain air. Of the Park experience perhaps I shall write 
later. At present Iam disposed to record the impressions of the 
panorama of travel as one journeys for several days—by auto- 
mobile and train—through the three thousand and more miles 
from Boston to the Yellowstone. 

Even denied the opportunity of stop-overs, one senses a 
new personal interest in passing through the places where friends 
are ministering, and in appreciating with a new reality the con- 
ditions under which these ministries are carried on. Before 
abandoning the automobile at Chicago, a Fourth-of-July drive 
up the North Shore, through Rogers Park, Evanston, Winnetka, 
and others of Chicago’s beautiful residential suburbs, gave one 
a vivid impression of the rich resources of these fields and the 
almost ideal conditions under which the notable ministries in 
these districts are exercised. Incidentally it prepared one for 
the striking contrast between such fields and the home mission 
areas of the sparsely-settled prairie and mountain districts, or 
the crowded and down-at-heels environments of the industrial 
centers and the tenement districts. 

One can not but ask the question—particularly in our Con- 
gregational fellowship, with its striking extremes—what more 
can be done than we are now doing to make these extremes meet 
in helpful co-operation and in mutual adjustment? 

The Home Missions problem is enforced with decisive- 
ness even as one views the country hour after hour from the 


*William E. Gilroy, D. D., is the Editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, to which we are indebted for permission to repulish 
this suggestive and interesting article. 


train—the isolation"of the community, with, in many instances, 
the evidences of barren and difficult conditions of life, with very 
limited resources, with no outlet or change for the people and 
a limited field and environment for the minister who represents, 
or who ought to represent, the best in civilization and culture, 
as well as the highest in spiritual inspiration and leadership. 

What can be.done better to equalize the resources of the 
nation for its spiritual tasks and problems? What can be done 
to give to the home missionary—a missionary in a real sense— 
the consciousness of a larger personal environment, and the 
realization that he is the representative of a great fellowship. 

Perhaps to state the need of this vision is to define the 
first condition for attaining it. Most of us—even in our large 
cities and in our formidable centers of progress, wealth and cul- 
ture—live in what is really a small and narrow world. Not 
merely in relation to the submerged masses in our cities, but in 
relation to the wide territorial range of home environments and 
conditions of living and “making a living,’’ it is indeed true, 
not only that one half the world does not know how the other 
half live, but that one half of Americans do not know how the 
other half live. It is essential that we should bridge the chasm of 
that ignorance, and the possible lack of interest that underlies it. 

But more than the desire, far better mutual understanding 
is necessary. We must discover and provide the means of its 
attainment. Travel is only a partia] aid, for our impressions 
are limited by ourselves and in the main we take from new 
scenes and experiences what we bring to them. 

Two very practical, and seemingly feasible, suggestions 
occur to my mind. The first is that there should be between 
East and West in America something of that carefully. arranged 
exchange in ministerial and church circles which such organiza- 
tions as the World Alliance for Friendship through the Churches 
have in recent years arranged between Europe and America, and 
particularly between Great Britain and America—including the 
United States and Canada. Somé—possibly many— exchanges 
of this sort have taken place, but so far as we are aware they have 
been mostly sporadic and personal. We have had no organized 
agency promoting such exchanges, or studying and realizing 
their possibilities. The nearest we have come to it has been in 
the excellent arrangements of promotional teams under the 
Commission of Missions. The field is open for larger develop- 
ment, both as regards the vacation periods and the most active 
and fruitful seasons of church work. 

And the other suggestion is that in addition to such terri- 
torial exchanges we should seek to promote brief exchanges in 
the field of contrasting ministries. Would not the city pastor 


_ be the better physically and spiritually for a few weeks of vaca- 


tion ministry on a mission field, while some missionary brought 
a little of prairie vision or of the experience of the ranges to the 
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city folk? Might not an occasional exchange between pastors 
and editors be for the possible benefit both of pulpits and re- 
ligious newspapers? 

The difficulties about such exchanges that might be cited 
probably only emphasiz@ the need of having them. Much 
might be possible if we possessed the will and the spirit to achieve 
it. 

At any rate it is unfortunate that most of us must do our 
work under conditions of routine in a relatively fixed environment. 
There might be longer and more fruitful pastorates if every 
pastor had intervals of change during the years of ministry to 
the same people. It is unfortunate that for most of us the 
variety that this vast country has to offer is denied. We may 
read about it and hear about it, but the actual contacts come to 
the relatively few. It would be a gain if every one of us en- 
gaged in spiritual enterprise could make an extended pilgrim- 
age into some hitherto unknown part of the country at least once 
a year. Spiritual life, where it is real, enlarges as its general 
horizon extends. New contacts are the basis of new under- 
standings and achievements. 

* * * 


THE REV. ISAAC PHILLIPS BOOTH. D. D. 


The Rev. Isaac P. Booth, D. D., died Sunday, July 28, at his 
home in Stafford, Conn., after four years of invalidism. During 
his long illness he had been faithfully and tenderly cared for by 
four of his children. 

Isaac Phillips Booth was born in Union, Conn., Septem- 
ber 10, 1843. He was the son of Lydia Olney (Phillips) and Isaac 
Billings Booth, and spent the early years of his life in Union. 

He had a deep love for books and his greatest ambition was 
to obtain an education. He taught school for several terms, be- 
ginning when he was sixteen years old. Later he attended 
Monson &cademy for one year. By reading and studying at 
night he prepared for college, but was unable to attend at that 
time. On May 1, 1866, he was married to Miss Julia Crawford 
of Staffordsville. Mrs. Booth died several years ago at Stafford. 

While teaching school at Kent, Ohio, Mr. Booth became 
interested in Jaw, and in 1870 he was admitted to the Portage 
County bar. The practise of law failed to satisfy him and his 
interest in religion led him to enter St. Lawrence University to 
prepare for the Universalist ministry. He graduated with honors 
in 1874. His first pastorate was at Huntington, Long Island, 
where he remained for two years. The Universalist church at 
Morrisville, Vermont, gave him a call to become its minister 
which he accepted. A few months Jater he was asked to serve 
as superintendent of schools. In 1880 he represented the town 
in the State Legislature, acting as chairman of the General 
Committee on Education. In 1881 he became pastor of the 
Universalist church at Northfield, Vermont, and was soon 
elected to the professorship of Latin and Greek at Norwich Uni- 
versity at Northfield, which position he held for three years. 
In 1884 he received the degree of A. M. from Norwich Univer- 
sity and later received the degree D. D. from the same uni- 
versity. In 1886 he was chaplain in the House of Representa- 
tives and in 1892 he represented the town of Northfield in the 
Legislature. Here he served on the Committee on Education 
and helped change the school laws of the state. 

Tn 1890 he was examiner of teachers for Washington County. 
For several) years he was principal of the graded and high schools, 
at the same time preaching at Stowe, Vt. 

After another pastorate at Morrisville he retired and moved 
to Stafford in 1904. He supplied vacant pulpits frequently, at 
one time preaching several months at the Universalist church in 
Chester, Vt. 

He was a member of Wolcott Lodge of Masons and of Staf- 
ford Grange. He served on the Stafford School Board for 
several years. 

He is survived by two daughter, Misses Maud and Mabel 
Booth of Stafford, and six sons, Paul and Ralph of Stafford, 
Clarence of Honduras, Central America, Louis of Portland, Me., 
Leon of Springfield, Mass., and Edward of Providence, R. I. 


Funeral services were held Wednesday afternoon, July 31, 
at his home. His pastor, the Rev. Clifford D. Newton, officiated, 
assisted by the Rey. Charles Puffer, D. D., a former minister. 

CAD IN: 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Language 


I sojourned in the land of Egypt, and one of mine own 
countrymen inquired of me, saying, Dost thou understand the 
Language of the Egyptians? 

And I answered him, saying, It is written in the Holy Bible 
that when the Children of Israel were in Egypt, Jehovah their 
God heard then a language which He understood not; and in the 
presence of such an admission a man should be modest about his 
Linguistic Knowledge. 

And he said, There hath been time to learn since then. 

And [ said, Yea, and some things have been learned. What 
good came to the world through the Crimean War? None, so far 
as I know, but Florence Nightingale. And what good came of 
the slaughter of an hundred and fifty and six thousand brave 
British lads who died at Gallipoli to drive the Turk from Europe? 
None, so far as I know save to seat the Turk more securely than 
before on both sides of the Bosphorus. And what good came of 
Napoleon’s famous Battle of the Pyramids, when he said unto 
his men, Forty centuries look down upon you? None, so far as 
I know, save the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, that doth enable 
us to read the language of the ancient Egyptians. 

And he said, Is it worth reading? 

And [ replied, The same question might be asked of very 
nearly everything that people read. The Egyptians wrote what 
they thought worth reading; we write mainly what we know is 
not worth writing. 

And he said, Would it be well for men to grow up in ignorance 
because they will read trash? ‘ 

_ And I said, The ability to read either the ancient Egyptian 
or the speech of our own land is no guaranty against ignorance. 
The most ignorant folks I know read three novels a week—and 
the scandals in the newspapers besides. But in the old days in 
Egypt they tried to write what they believed was good and worth 
reading. For they thus wrote that there are forty and two sins, 
lying and theft and violence and lust and impiety in all their 
various forms, and that he who would abjure these was beloved 
of the gods, and honored of his fellow men, and mourned by his 
family, and had the promise of Eternal Life. 

And he said, That was fine. 

And I said, That is good reading, and worth some study in 
Language. 

* * * 


LIBEL* 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


“False jessamine,”’ “false pimpernel,’’ 
“False flax,’ “false indigo,’’ 
“False dandelion.’’ Lovely things, 
How can they brand you so! 


Gross libel, for you claim to be 
No other than you are! 

Yet unresentfully you bloom— 

. Your range is wide and far. 


Among you is a bond, perhaps? 
Each feels a twinge of shame 
To be so true and yet be called 
By such a hateful name? 
Berwyn, Maryland. 


*It seems unjust for man to call a lovely flower—perfectly 
genuine—“‘false.’’ It is an echo of some false instinct in the one 
who gave it a name.—Dr. John van Schaick in “Nature Cruis- 
ings.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THINKS US UNFAIR TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been slowly forced to the conclusion that you are at 
times somewhat unfair. But it is always unfair to yourself— 
never to others. Your reply in the Aug. 3d Leader to Mr. 
Oakbrook is a case in point. Instead of resenting, wholesale 
(as we do), his charges of your “patronizing condescension,” 
‘bitterness,’’ etc., etc., you even say: “We do not agree. But we 
are willing to admit that he may have come closer to the truth 
than we realize, and we are grateful to him for saying these 
things.” 

Tf this sort of thing had happened only once, or twice, I 
might not be writing this reaction—but this was “‘once too 
often.’ I can not forbear making the protest that you have 
no more right to be unjust and unfair to yourself than to others. 
Always you are more than kind and charitable to every one else, 
so please cease to be unjust to yourself. 

Fair Play. 


* * 
ELMO ROBINSON A REAL WRITER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some one must rise to acclaim a real piece of literature. I 
refer to the letter from Elmo A. Robinson in last week’s Leader, 
It gave us the heartiest laugh we have had in a long time. And 
it certainly was right to the point. Little question as to where 
lies the predominant sentiment of Universalists. In these days 
100 per cent Universalism and 100 per cent Americanism are 
equally impossible and equally obnoxious. Is there any way of 
find out who A. F. and Candide are? They are usually 100 per 
cent sound. 

Glad to see your sympathetic stand on the question of the 
““movies.’’? Whether we like it or not, the moving picture is the 
most powerful educational force in the world to-day, reaching 
more people and having more influence than any other factor. 
If we know what we are about we will give them our support and 
co-operation. I would mention the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., of 469 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
This is an organization of which Mr. Will H. Hays is president, 
which encourages the comment and criticism of ministers and 
educators the world over. A monthly publication, “The Motion 
Picture,’’ will be sent upon request. 

We like the Leader. We do not always agree, but we usually 
find the editor leading us upward. 

Tracy Pullman, 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * 


WHAT IS UNIVERSALISM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The great amount of written grumbling that has been re- 
ceived recently over the too full reports of the Unitarian and 
Congregational Conventions and the acceptance of Universalist 
ministers into a supposedly more orthodox fellowship, is only an 
indication that the authors are still living in a past glory; living 
during a time when Universalists possessed a monopoly on a new 
application of an old message, ‘“The Universal Fatherhood of 
God.’? Now that other churches and certain individuals are 
consciously or unconsciously (I know not which) arriving at such 
a point, and, what is more, are putting it into practise by move- 
ments toward union and by willingness to see the similarities in 
other denominations, the ‘“‘pioneers’’ resent the “usurpation.” 

These grumblers are suffering from what might be termed 
severe cases of the insidious malady, Universalist complex. 
They are still living in a time (which they have probably read 
about) when Universalism was an heroic religion striving to set 
forth a new conception-of God. They do not seem to realize 
that now is the time for a broader heroism than ever before in the 
church’s history. At one time it could not afford to be very 
broad, for it had to preserve its autonomy, but now it can be. 


‘and laymen. 


The message for which it has stood is getting across to other 
churches. The point in the Leader for July 20 was well taken 
when an editorial stated that “nobody would dream of organiz- 
ing a new church” on a similar basic belief now. Very true— 
practically all present churches unconsciously incorporate that 
basic belief in their deeds, if not their creeds. 

My diagnosis of those who have complained may be wrong, 
but it seems to me that fighting other churches because they are 
beginning to practise what our church preached years ago, and 
discrediting the motives of those who are only more broad- 
minded than (we are at least, give them the benefit of the doubt), 
is neither gracious nor in keeping with the spirit of Universalism. 

Harmon Gehr,. 

Van Hornesville, N.Y. 


* x 


A LETTER THAT DELIGHTS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find my check for $1.00 for additional copies 
of your paper, copy Aug. 3, containing Johannes’ wonderful 
article, “New Country to the North.’’ 

And just tell the gentleman we here in Gorham think him 
“blamed narrer’’ for coming so near to our little village without 
calling and receiving the glad hand that awaits him. 

I was over at Bretton Woods the day he was on the summit 
of Mount Adams, having just driven through Pinkham and 
Crawford Notches, and realize how very lucky he was to have 
such weather for his wonderful climb. 

I acted as guide over these mountains for twenty years, 
showing doctors, lawyers, ministers, college professors and presi-_ 
dents, and many, many others—even Harry K. Thaw.@ J learned 
much from the botanist, bug-hunter, artist, and the glacier 
student. I was over the mountains with a party the day be- 
fore Ombs (or Ormsbee) and Curtis perished, and a couple of 
days after. Think of it, June 30, 1900! 

I and one of the greatest lovers of mountain climbing, Fred 
C. Demond of Concord, N. H., spent two days above the timber 
line just last week. We appreciate what Johannes saw that 
most mountain climbers do not notice. 
; A Constant Reader. 
Gorham, N. H. 


* * 


ONE OF OUR GRAND OLD MEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am celebrating my ninety-fourth birthday by writing 
you a letter, and shall preface my remarks by a little personal 
history. 

I was interested in and commenced reading Universalist 
papers almost as soon as J could read; and have continued read- 
ing the papers through all of their changes until the Universalist 
was merged with the Christian Leader under the leadership of 
dear Dr. Bisbee as editor, and through all the years to this day 
TI can not find words to express my admiration for the cheerful, 
saintly spirit maintained through, and in spite of, so much suf- 
fering. ; 

Of course I knew something of you before you took charge 
of the paper, for you had not been hid in a corner, but J did not 
expect you could make as good a paper as Dr. Bisbee, but it is 
no flattery to say that you have far exceeded my expectations.. 
Your editorials are clear and very convincing, but you know 
what happens when a man is ‘‘convinced against his will.’? And 
sometimes you publish things that I wish you had not, for ex- 
ample, the letter which you entitled, ‘Not Generous, Merely 
Wise.” I think it was not either wise or generous—the letter, 
I mean. 

Dr. Shepard’s article was, perhaps, open to criticism, but 
he needs encouragement more than criticism. He has zeal for 
the cause, something greatly lacking in many of our ministers 
Manford and his compeers sowed the seed of 
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Universalism from New England to the Rocky Mountains; then 
came Dr. Shinn, and where some of these seeds had started to 
grow he organized embryo churches. Had the ministers and 
laymen of our older and stronger churches had proper zeal, 
they would have fertilized and cultivated these infants and 
many of them would now be strong, helpful churches instead of 
being—most of them—‘‘only a memory.”’ 

Now you, my friend, have had better opportunities than any 
of your predecessors; you can walk and ride by many means of 
transportation, and have done so al] over the country, so have 
got in touch with and familiarized yourself with all of our churches 
from greatest to least, which enables you to make the best paper 
yet published. 

T do not think that any man who would stop his paper on 
account of the editor writing or publishing something he doesn’t 
like is much of a Universalist, anyway. 

W. W. Bowler. 

Pomona, Calif. 


* * 


ANOTHER KIND OF CRUISING WANTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am delighted with the Christian Leader of course, but I 
wonder if my needs might be the needs of others. 

Although I was once a New England school teacher, I now, 
at sixty-two, do not know my Bible as I should. Could the 
Leader give weekly lessons to help us? ; 

“Nature Cruisings”’ are also delightful. But couldn’t some 
one “‘cruise’’ among the suffering human souls and help us live 
our daily lives now here on earth? 

Harriet M. King. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


The Sunday School Helper, published by the Universalist 
Publishing House, is a better source of specific instruction in the 
Bible than we could be. The suggestion about “Cruisings’’ is 
illuminating. One correspondent would have more cruisings 
among old books, another to old churches, a third to the great 
Universalist doctrines. All are good ideas, but we grind the 


grist we have or can get. 
The Editor. 


* * 


SOME THINGS FOR CRITIC TO PONDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I doubt whether or not I have the critical gift or the experi- 
ence which would justify my adding criticisms to those already 
made. YetI can not help expressing a sense of pain which 
Critic’s letter on Whippen’s Essay has given me. The letter re- 
minds me of Ingersoll’s reply to Gladstone in the controversy 
on Christianity, in which the agnostic tears Gladstone’s style to 
pieces. In that instance I thought Ingersoll was justified, be- 
cause to my way of thinking Gladstone’s style was the style of a 
scarecrow. 

There is something very childish about Critic’s letter. He 
says it is perfectly clear that Whippen has contempt for him. 
He doesn’t like the word Whippen coined, therefore threatens to 
read “Snappy Stories.’’ In this he is like the little boy who cried 
that nobody loved him and that he was going out into the garden 


and eat worms. 


One thing in the attitude of some of our younger people 
which grieves me is their skepticism. When Whippen mentions 
“agreement of the Holy Spirit,’’ it sounds foolish to him, conveys 
no meaning to his mind. What a confession! Hasn’t the 
teacher of rhetoric caught a vision of the Christ? Ingersoll 
wilfully misunderstood Jesus; Critic stubbornly refuses to under- 
stand what Whippen means by the Holy Spirit. Critic thinks 
Whippen might have expressed what he meant by Holy Spirit 
so that it might sound well, but even that admission does not 
change the expression of skepticism to one of belief. I would 
observe that skepticism, the religion of doubt, has never ac- 
complished anything. A person must be a believer in some- 
thing in order to be a doer. People discover new lands, new 
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truths, invent and build, because they are believers, not because 
they are doubters. 

Pervading both Essay and letter is the quarrel of youth vs. 
age. I don’t see that age has anything to do with a man’s 
power of thought. Some men’s minds are young at eighty and 
some are very old at twenty. Now Critic is presumably young, 
yet he has all the conservatism of age. He resents Whippen’s 
coining a word. New words and new thoughts alike irritate 
those who are aged in their ways of thinking. 

It seems that the battle has already been decided in favor 
of those who are young in years. A. B. tells about it in her 
letter. Men who have passed their fortieth year are no Jonger 
wanted in the professions or in industry. I can hardly tell what 
old men are to do unless they pool their interests, buy a ship, 
and go to sea. There they would surely find adventure and 
financial rewards. If they prefer dry Jand they could retire to a 
farm. But as long as the people who are at a disadvantage on 
account of their years choose to remain with us, I hope the young 
people will be kind to them. We all shall have fullness of years 
sometime if we live long enough. 

Eleanor N. Bradway. 

Monson, Mass. 

* * 
OTHER VITAL BOOKS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have a valuable contributor in the person of Ezra 
Forthright, whose first name, I suspect, is George. He reminded 
me of a book it had been my intention of reading, ‘“Taking the 
Name of Science in Vain.’”’ It is all he says about it, I see. 
I should like to add my endorsement to his as an indispensable 
handbook for the modern minister. 

Another book which thrills me is Edward Scribner Ames’s 
“Religion.’”? Here is a master work of a man who takes the 
reader to the great divide and, by showing him whence he came, 
gives him a better idea where he is going. Dr.-Ames’s descrip- 
tion of his church school in the chapter on Religious Education 
may be the shot destined to be heard round the world of liberal 
Protestantism. Certainly in every chapter this author is set- 
ting forth trenchantly the hopes and dreams and intuitions of 
many of us, and doing it with the authority of scholarship and 
courage, 

William Wallace Rose. 


Provincetown, Mass. 
* 


OUR CHURCH MUST HAVE THE FRONT SEAT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much surprised to learn that any real Universal- 
ist would think it a waste of our funds to print those splendid 
reports of the Unitarian and Congregational meetings. It did 
not seem credible, but when I read on and saw that other quo- 
tation from the letter, ‘“We are tired of seeing you make more of 
other churches than of ours,’’ I had the key to the situation. 
You have been giving us homeopathic doses of this for several 
years, and now these reports were one big allopathic dose he 
could not swallow, so he had to ery out in protest. 

When I first noticed this tendency on your part I thought 
that it was due to your desire for church unity. You thought 
that you could lead the Universalist people to fall in love with 
the Congregationalists so that when the time was ripe they would 
embrace them as Jong lost brothers, and everything would be 
lovely. But later I came to think that Universalists were so busy 
tending their own fields that they had no time for long-winded 
discussions like Professor Wieman’s workable idea of God, and 
so you were rather obliged to look elsewhere. Almost every 
Universalist I ever knew who could have written anything 
worth while has entered the Silent Land, and knowing nothing 
of the younger fry as to ability I did not blame you, though I’ve 
heard murmurs about it from several sources. This brother’s 
protest is not an indication of narrowness or bigotry, on the con- 
trary it suggests to me a wide vision. He knows that the Uni- 
versalist outlook on life, its interpretation of the life and service 
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of the great Nazarene, is the highest and best ever given to the 
world, and the comprehension of it the world’s greatest need, 
and it should therefore have the front page in all publications 
conducted by Universalists. Anything short of this is less than 
the church owes to the world. 

You hint at the suppression of some sermon given at some 
convention as one reason of the protest. Of course I know 
nothing of that, every editor must decide what he wants to 
have appear in his paper, but very possibly the sermon ought 
to have been given space in justice to the church. 

Now if you will think on these things you will see that I am 
right. J am saying this not in a spirit of criticism, but just that 
you may see the reaction I get from the years of reading your 
work. 

The Universalist Church is my idol. It may have clay 
feet. I don’t know or see them. Jt must have the front seat, 
and all the honors it deserves from everybody. There are few 
who have as great, none greater, respect for the rights of others 
to their opinions or belief than I have, so never set anything I 
say to narrowness or bigotry. 

Ella E. Bartlett. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
* * 


WANTS GENERALS, ORDERS, AND A NEW NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To those who are working with Dr. Sheldon Shepard in a 
strenuous endeavor to advance the interests of the Universalist 
Church in Los Angeles, the criticisms from far off Massachusetts 
in the Leader of July 13 are somewhat humorous. 

If the liberal movement in religion is to succeed against 
the highly organized forces of orthodoxy there must be a united 
front and a strong central counseling and directing body. 

“Onward Christian Soldiers’’ used to be popular, but now 
we are urged to be peaceful and content ourselves with think- 
ing beautiful thoughts. 

Why should the obvious principles of business success be 
neglected in church organization? The fact that a church is 
liberal is no reason for scorning the methods which build strong 
orthodox bodies. : 

We pride ourselves on having a religion for the modern 
man, and then find it hard to explain to him why such an up-to- 
date religion is getting so little notice from the modern world 
when it should be leading it. 

I offer several concrete suggestions for progress: 

(1) Change the name of the Christian Leader back to the 
Universalist Leader, and let the world know again that there is 
such a church and that it is not ashamed of its name. No more 
effective or less expensive means of publicity for our cause can 
be imagined. 

(2) Set as a mark the establishing of at least one Univer- 
salist church in every state. According to the new International 
Year Book, as recently quoted in the Leader, there are only 
twenty-eight State Conventions and two State Conferences. 
Surely the letter of Noble E. McLaughlin in your July 13 issue 
is a sad commentary on our-business methods, with its reference 
to Universalist churches. which might have been saved if even 
their location had been known. Imagine a nation wide business 
organization which did not know just what each of its branch 
offices was accomplishing! 

(3) Use the radio more to spread Universalist beliefs and 
their practical application to daily life. Every large city in the 
country should be a center for broadcasting this message. We 
are doing this in Los Angeles (Radio KNX) and getting results. 
Hundreds of listeners write of their thankfulness for this new 
found faith. 

(4) Feature in the Leader methods for reaching the public. 
Advertising is expensive, particularly in a large city, but is 
necessary for growth in any organization. A nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign would proclaim liberal religion to the world 
that unknowingly seeks it. ‘‘Universalism—a Modern, Liberal 
Religion’”’ spread through the land would arouse curiosity first, 


then create interest, and finally serve as a guide post to our 
churches. 

(5) Appeal more and more to men and women of slender 
incomes, the “‘common people’’ who are nearer the life of Jesus, 
the Carpenter, than many who use the church for advancing 
their own business or profession. 

Universalism should be “‘every man’s”’ religion, not that of 
a selected few. With our simple creed and our emphasis on the 
truths with which Christianity started, we stand in a most 
favorable position to appeal to the great mass of humanity made 
up of those who distrust the ordinary church and can not accept 
its doctrines. The new evangelism, so strongly presented by 
Horace Westwood in your issue of July 29, is heartening in its 
widespread appeal to the larger congregation of mankind. 

(6) Let us not be afraid of organization for a common cause. 
Business men, doctors, engineers, lawyers, professional men 
ofall kinds, will not affiliate themselves with a church which has 
great aims and dares to call itself universal, yet has no adequate 
organization to bring together its various interests and weld 
them into a liberal religious army of progress. 

We do need a “new technique,’”’ but we also need “generals 
of liberal religion,’’ and “‘marching orders.’’ 

George L. Davenport, Jr. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * 


CHANGE NEITHER NAME NOR CREED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This time I can not restrain my enthusiasm. From begin- 
ning to end the last Leader gave me choicy morsels of spiritual 
food. Think not of changing either your name or your creed. 
Can we not put the religion of Jesus in one sentence: An aware- 
ness of God’s eternally and universally redeeming love? The 
rest is philosophical reflection and ethical implication, all of 
which may be put into both your name and creed. Butso daring 
and radical is this religion that many who unconsciously fear 
it leave it, and others, for the same reason, circumscribe it by 
defining it and then worship the definition. This makes both the 
Protestant and the Evangelist continually necessary. Universal 
freedom and life come with the coming of an awareness of God’s 
Fatherhood. This experience came to Jesus and he made it his 
special mission in life to lead men into a similar experience. He 
is the way to this truth and when we have found it we are free. 
For this unlimited freedom we are grateful to Jesus. Truths 
from all quarters now contribute to our spiritual life. Our eyes 
discern the ways of God in nature and in ourselves; our ears are 
attuned to the ravishing harmonies of nature’s anthem. Cyni- 
cism vanishes, pessimism yields to an aggressive optimism. 

Carl H. Yeitru. 

New Ulm, Minn. 

* * 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending five dollars, with two and one-half of which 
please renew my subscription to the Leader for another year, and 
with the remainder you may send a subscription to some other 
deserving person who perhaps can not see his way clear to pay 
for a subscription, or you may use it in any other way you think 
best for the good of the cause. 

Mrs. Addie B. Palmer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 


COMMENDS THE RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I commend the Rhode Island State Convention for 
developing a technique for democracy at its annual meeting, and 
in the campaign communications since sent out? 

I have been hoping some one longer in the fold than I would 
suggest that ‘‘democracy’’ has largely become a shibboleth 
with us and the cry of ‘inherent weakness of democracy” a 
smokescreen with which to soften the hard outlines of the record. 

Sheldon Shepard. 


eens 
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The General Convention at Work 


A DAY IN AN INTERESTING CHURCH 


The above title might fittingly describe many visits which 
the denominational traveler could describe. Most churches 
visited are interesting, partly because they have their common 
problems with other churches, with other problems and op- 
portunities peculiar to themselves, but most of all because the 
visitor always finds people to interest him. There is nothing so 
fsacinating as studying human nature at close range. But I am 
using this caption to describe a visit to a particular church. 

Many months before her death, the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, 
at that time Superintendent of Churches in Pennsylvania, said 
to me: “On one of your trips East or West, J wish you would 
plan to spend a Sunday at Smithton, Pennsylvania, for there is a 
church where you could do good and which would do you good.”’ 
TI had long known of the Smithton church by reputation and 
this request made me determine to visit it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Engagements at the Pennsylvania and Ohio State Con- 
ventions in June made it possible to use the intervening Sunday 
for this long contemplated trip. Arriving on an early morning 


train at Pittsburgh, I crossed the city to another station on the ~ 


banks of the Ohio River to get the train to my destination. It 
was a beautiful June morning, rather warm, but with a good 
breeze blowing. Pittsburgh was not covered with its proverbial 
blanket of smoke and soot. I didn’t know that it could be so 
bright and beautiful there. 

The endless Jine of steel mills and factories of allied in- 
dustries always interests me, particularly at night when the 
whole sky is brightly iJuminated by the flames from the blast 
furnaces. On this Sunday morning they were mostly closed up, 
with only a few workmen in evidence at some of the plants. 
It was just church time for many of the people as I passed along, 
and large numbers of men, women and children, all dressed in 
their best, were on their way to mass. 

The railroad runs along the bank of the river and the trip 
down was of particular interest. Jn addition to the steel mills, 
there were many coal mines on both: sides of the river. The 
hills were a beautiful green with wonderful views as the train 
wound its way down the valley. To complete the picture, a 
“stern-wheeler’”’ river-boat came puffing along for our inspection. 

My train was a Washington express which did not stop at 
Smithton, so I got off at West Newton, where two men from 
Smithton were waiting for me with a car. The ride over the 
hills on this beautiful morning brought to our eyes some fine 
views of this hilly yet fertile section of the state. 

Smithton is not a large place. It is situated on the hillsides 
where coal mining is the chief industry. Miners on the street in 
their grimy clothes with their mining lamps on their caps were 
a common but unique sight to the stranger. I was taken to the 
home of one of the Smith families which has been in the church 
since it was founded many years ago. Here, as everywhere I 
go, I found genuine hospitality, so that all feeling of being a 
stranger rapidly disappeared. 

T listened to the story of this church from Mr. Smith, whose 
father had been one of its founders back in the days of theological 
controversy. Jt grew out of a profound belief in the truth of 
Universalism. ‘There has never been a settled resident pastor 
except for the summer months at various times when supplies 
were available. For many years, the preacher lived many miles 
across the hills and rode over there Sunday after Sunday on 
horseback to preach in the church. After services were over in 
the evening, so Mr. Smith said, it was customary for his father, 
the Baptist minister and the Universalist minister to get to- 
gether and argue theology until the early hours of the morning. 
Whatever may be said for the good new days in which we are 
living, one sometimes wishes he could find this same love and 
zeal for the larger Christian faith so characteristic of the days 
which are gone. It still exists in some places, but not as com- 
monly as of old. 


When I went down to the church for the session of the 
church school, I found a neat wooden building, now many years 
old, standing far back from the street. The interior is simple 
but neat. It originally consisted of only the auditorium, but 
a few years ago it was remodeled to provide a parlor and kin- 
dergarten room on the first floor and three class-rooms upstairs. 
T cite this fact because it is indicative of the spirit manifested 
in the church. The people want the best there is available for 
them, and even though they haven’t any regular pastoral leader- 
ship they go ahead and do things. 

The service of the church school was as carefully prepared 
for, as reverent and inspiring, as any I have attended for a long 
time. There wasa large group of children and adults present and 
all participated in the service. Too much credit can not be 
given to the superintendent, Miss Sue Smith, for the splendid 
work she has done. Miss Smith is an expert chemist whose 
work keeps her in Pittsburgh all the week, but she gives of her 
time and energy to this school which she loves, coming home for 
each week end that the school may go on. And her efforts are 
appreciated, as the many kind remarks of her fellow-workers 
indicated. 

For the morning church service careful plans had been 
made. I was informed that there were to be some christenings, 
reception of new members and the communion service, in addi- 
tion to the sermon. Special music was provided. The elements 
for the communion service and the baptismal font were all in 
their proper places. The church was well filled by the congrega- 
tion, some of whom had driven for several miles to be present. 
The number of men—both young and adult—was noticeable. 

I had asked my host for a suggestion as to the kind of ser- 
mon I should give. With diplomacy he said that anything I 
would give them would surely be satisfactory. Such confidence 
at least bolsters up one’s faith in himself. After further discus- 
sion I told him I had thought of preaching on ‘“‘Science and Re- 
ligion,’’ but wasn’t sure it would interest them. ‘Do that,’’ he 
said, “‘as we have had many discussions among ourselves about 
what chance religion has with science.’’ I haven’t had a more 
responsive audience for many a day. 

It was a long service, but one to be remembered. Several 
fine boys, three from one family, united with the church. One 
girl from an Italian family was also among those baptized and 
taken into church membership. A fine feeling of Christian 
brotherhood prevailed. 

Again at the evening service the church was filled. There 
were other babies to be christened and a sermon to be given, 
then a ride by automobile into Pittsburgh to catch another 
Pullman for my next engagement at the Ohio Convention. 
Thus was brought to a close a memorable day. 

Since this visit I have thought much of this little church 
in Smithton, which is typical of many of our churches scat- 
tered over the country. Here Universalism means much to 
the people. Church membership counts. Religious educa- 
tion is seen as a real need and a real opportunity. Dependent 
largely upon themselves, the people have taken the responsi- 
bility for the carrying on of church work, and they are making 
a real contribution not only to the community but to the de- 
nomination. Incidentally this is one of the churches which ac- 
cepted and has paid in full its apportionment in the Five Year 
Program. It takes its part of all denominational responsi- 
bilities cheerfully and gladly. 

May its tribe increase. 

dea) iad OF 
* * * 


CHANCE TO REDEEM HIMSELF 


Writer: ‘“Here’s the manuscript J offered you last year.”’ 

Editor: “Say, what’s the idea of bringing that thing back 
here when I rejected it once?’’ 

Writer: “You’ve had a year’s experience since then.’”’— 
Lafayette Lyre. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Most of the mighty quarrels that have sent men to battle and the stake might have been appeased had each side recognized that 
both were right in their affirmations, both wrong in their denials.— Havelock Ellis. 


Labor and Religion 
Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion. 

Jerome Davis, editor. A Symposium 

of Labor Leaders throughout the World. 

(Maemillan. $2.00.) 

This small volume is an attempt to 
present labor’s view of the church and 
organized religion through its own spokes- 
men. It is a compilation of opinion of 
thirty-one labor leaders throughout the 
world. Among the twelve American con- 
tributors are President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, An- 
drew Furuseth, Daniel Tobin, A. J. Muste, 
and James H. Maurer. Two of the three 
English contributions came from Arthur 
Henderson and George Lansbury. Four 
Russian letters are printed, including those 
of Lenin and Trotzky. Contributions 
are also included from German, Austrian, 
Belgian, Czechoslovakian, Mexican, Aus- 
tralian, Chinese and Japanese leaders. 
Very informing biographies introduce each 
contributor to the reader. 

The opinions run the entire gamut from 
full approval through neutrality and 
reasonable criticism to vitriolic vitupera- 
tion of religion and the church. The 
opinions are naturally colored by the na- 
tional church and religious situations, 
e. g., the British leaders are cordial to the 
Evangelical Church, whereas the Russian 
leaders violently criticise the Russian 
Orthodox Church for its support of a 
corrupt autocracy. 

The more reasonable of the critics of 
the church point out the hypocrisy and 
inconsistency present in the war period 
(p. 182); they charge that clergymen do 
not Jearn at first hand the problems of the 
toilers (p. 33), that the church is not co- 
operating in the great human struggle 
for social and economic justice (p. 93), and 
that the gospel as expounded in the average 
church offers no encouragement, no help- 
ful message for the hardships of workers 
and their loved ones (p. 29). 

The more intemperate critics proclaim 
that “the organized robbers (employers) 
and the organized beggars (clergymen) 
support each other’’ (p. 58), that science 
is exposing ‘‘the bunk preached by the 
church’’ (p. 59), that “for huge masses of 
our people the churches do not exist’’ 
(p. 153), and that the ‘‘church is a pesti- 
Jence—a germ which poisons our life’’ 
(p. 184). The Russian Communist lead- 
ers are frankly atheistic, conceiving the 
work of the national Department of 
Education to be “atheistic and actively 
godless’’ from the first reader through the 
university (p. 183), and they further point 
out that the Communist Party ‘‘demands 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


of all its members an active anti-religious 
propaganda”’ (p. 187). 

The German contributors regard reli- 
gion as a private matter, and stand for 
freedom of expression for all movements, 
including religion and the church (p. 193), 
the Austrian spokesmen hold that labor 
should be indifferent to the church (p. 239), 
and the Australian leader states similarly 
that the “attitude of the labor movement 
in Australia to the church is one of su- 
preme indifference’’ (p. 244). ; 

Support of religion and of the church is 
also found in the volume. Such testi- 
mony as the following appears: ‘‘As the 
years have rolled by, my belief has been 
strengthened more and more’’ (p. 65); 
“labor stands four-square with the 
church” (p. 72); “labor and the church 
are thus working hand in hand to bring 
the good life for mankind’”’ (p. 73); “‘on 
the whole, there is a decidedJy friendly 
feeling at present between the official 
labor movement and the official church’’ 
(in the United States) (p.98); “British 
labor is not hostile to religion’ (p. 146); 
“the American labor movement believes 
in religion and in the church’”’ (President 
Green, p. 108). Especially notable is 
Daniel Tobin’s testimony: ‘I have been 
an officer in the labor movement for 
twenty-three years and many atime... 
when conditions . . . Jooked very dark, 
when I saw thousands of men on strike— 
many of them starving . . . I prayed for 
light to guide me to do right and my 
prayers always brought me relief’’ (p. 64). 

The volume does not seem to have 
permanent value or outstanding merit. 
It is typical of compilations in that it 
lacks cohesion and includes too vast a 
scope of national labor movements to give 
a true or adequate representation of any 
of them. Sincere Christian leaders and 
thinkers will be interested, however, in 
pondering this question: To what extent 
are the criticisms true, especially in our 
own country? For there does appear to 
be considerable agreement among the 
contributors that the church has a capital- 
istic bias and is a class institution for the 
upper and middle classes. 

; Harold R. Bruce. 
Department of Political Science, 
Dartmouth College. 
* 


* 


Adventurous Living 


The Adventure of Being a Man. By 
Hugh Black. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$1.50.) 


Life is a spiritual adventure. More than 
a philosophy or creed. A revelation of 
self, a declaration of faith. Really a dis- 
cussion of the old theme faith in contem- 
porary terms in which faith is defined as 


the soul’s great adventure. To high 
thought the author brings the dignity of 
noble diction and poetic imagination. 

First we have faith analyzed or justified, 
shown to be the common substance under- 
lying most of our business, social, intellee~ 
tual, scientific and religious life. What- 
ever our view of life may be it all rests 
ultimately upon faith. But an ignoble 
view sooner or later must react upon life 
itself. Man has grown to be what he is 
through his faith. Faith is the will to 
hazard. It isa dare. What will you risk? 

Man is therefore the adventurer in 
life. Nothing is finished. He goes to find 
his soul, to make his world. Religion is 
not a formula for escape, but the coura- 
geous acceptance of the unseen spiritual 
order and thus winning it for men. So it 
does make a great deal of difference what 
our view of human nature is, whether we 
have faith in man or sneer at his ideals. 
The tendency of evolution has been to 
concentrate attention upon origins rather 
than upon aims and capacities. The 
Christian religion assumes that man is 
capable of the highest, and the assumption 
helps to create the fact. 

By far the most original and suggestive 
part of the book is the chapter on the last 
adventure, death. Our present day is 
not influenced very much by the thought. 
of immortality. How life might be en- 
nobled by the highest faith of all, the faith 
that man’s ultimate destiny must be com- 
mensurate with his character, is a theme 
full of promise. If man is not spiritual, 
immortality is of little consequence, but 
once we attach values to Jife, immortality 
begins to grow in importance. The ob- 
jections to other-worldliness seem to be 
more than compensated by the new dig- 
nity attached to human nature. 

If the book has any weakness it might 
be the failure to give enough value to 
those doubts “low minds exist without.’ 
Such doubts lend charm to the adventure 
and lead through dark paths to new af- 
firmations. In his assumption that faith 
in an unseen and unrealized good and the 
will to act upon that faith is the essence 
of the spiritual life, the author is surely 
right. A faith good enough and hard 
enough to live for. 

Hurley B. Begun, 
All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
* * 


The Art of Life 
Selections from the works of Havelock 

Ellis. (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00.) 

It is something of a triumph for the 
cause of rational and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of sex that there now appears this 
remarkable little volume of selections. 
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from books by Havelock Ellis.. In the 
English-speaking world there is a new 
sanity and a new seriousness in dealing 
with the themes which were for so long 
regarded as beneath the notice (in public) 
of respectable people and suited only to 
the pornographic perversions of low amuse- 
ment. For the new attitude we have to 
thank many brave men and women, but 
to none do we owe a greater debt than to 
the author of ‘““‘The Dance of Life,’’ ‘‘The 
Task of Social Hygiene,’’ “Affirmations,’’ 
and other searching studies of morality. 
This book contains suggestive para- 
graphs we'll selected, passages in them- 
selves worth pondering and certain to 
awaken in the reader an interest in their 
author and his works. Love, Art, Moral- 
ity, Religion, and Philosophy are the 
themes under which they are grouped. 
The discerning reader will sense exag- 
geration here and there, but it is the exag- 
geration of necessary emphasis, and should 
be judged with full recognition of the 
fragmentary nature of the selections. 
He Be Ss 


* * 


An Adventure with Children 


By Mary H. Lewis. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Children and magic carpets are usually 
associated together, contemptuously by 
the educational conservative and wonder- 
ingly by the educational liberal. It is 
precisely that feeling of wonder at the 
rich vital guality with which a child under 
the proper conditions and leadership will 
invest his education without sacrificing 
one iota of its traditional and factual value 
that makes Miss Lewis’s book a positive 
assertion of the value of progressive edu- 
cation. 

This adventure, heralded as one of the 
most outstanding experiments in progres- 
sive education by such prominent educa- 
tors as John Dewey, Frank M. McMurray, 
F. G. Bonsern and W. H. Kilpatrick, 
started in one of the finest schools in New 
York City. Years of thought and effort 
had gone into the selection of equipment 
and the making of the curriculum. Every- 
thing was apparently the best which could 
be had, and yet the ready-made, stand- 
ardized perfection of it seemed stifling 
the inventive, imaginative, constructive 
quality which is almost always found in 
children. At length in desperation the 
teacher bought a rug. It did what she 
could not do—broke up the formality of 
the group. It became a magic carpet on 
which the history and the English lessons 
began to take on some of the glamour and 
joy of reality. 

From there to a roof under a canvas 
tent, and soon to the ideal country school, 
where an environment in which children 
grew and flourished was created, are 
successive steps in the adventure. ‘‘We 
were fortunate in not having much money 
to spend,’’ says the author at one point, 
in explaining the advantages of the utter 
simplicity and naturalness of the bungalow 


class rooms. The responsibility of caring 
for them, of decorating them, of keeping 
them attractive, belonged to the children, 
and this responsibility extending through 
all sorts of school activities and projects, 
combined with a ‘joy in working,’’? was 
the first of the admirable habits induced 
by this venture in community Jiving. ‘The 
children helped run the school,’’ was the 
comment of a visitor one day. ‘Their 
own conviction seemed to be that if they 
did not everything would fall to pieces.”’ 

Miss Lewis has made no attempt “‘to 
set forth any new theory of education”’ 
in this little book. Rather, she adds in the 
preface, “the effort has been to let the 
story indicate rather than prescribe some 
of the essentials which children need, 
emphasizing a simple whoJesome environ- 
ment fuJl of opportunities for meaningful 
work and interesting experiences.”’ 

For once we have a concrete suggestion 
for improving our day schools and our 
Sunday schools which requires enthusiasm 
and understanding rather than money. 
I should like to see every proverbial ‘“‘poor 
schoo] teacher’ armed with a copy of “An 
Adventure with Children,” if only that 
she herself might be conscious of the possi- 
bilities for enrichment which it offers. 

Alice Phelps. 


* * * 


IN THE NAME OF CLARA BARTON 


A little girl born in North Oxford in 
1821 never dreamed that 100 or more 
years later other little girls would be play- 
ing about her old home and eating their 
meals in the same kitchen where she sat 
at a table a century earlier. 

Such was the service of Clara Barton, 
founder of the Red Cross, to the sick and 
wounded during and after the Civil War, 
that to-day fourteen ill or under-nourished 
children from Woonsocket, R. I., and Ox- 
ford, Mass., are being nursed back to 
health in her name. 

The Clara Barton birthplace in North 
Oxford has long been preserved as a 
memorial to the famous nurse and humani- 
tarian. For the past four years it has 
been used as a summer camp for under- 
privileged children through the interest 
of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church. 

This year an experiment is being tried, 
beginning July 27, when fourteen girls 
between the ages of seven and eleven, 
actually under hospital care, come to the 
camp for four weeks of fresh air, good food, 
play and sunshine. Previously children 
have gone for two week periods only, 
and have not always been chosen so care- 
fully from those in need of physicians’ 
or nurses’ attention. 

The financing of the camp for the first 
four weeks this year was undertaken by 
the Young People’s Christian Union of 
Massachusetts, but beginning with this 
last group it is taken over by the Clara 
Barton Guild, an auxiliary of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 


Children who came to the camp pale 
and languid left with gains in weight of 
two, three, and more pounds. And how 
they hated to leave! Even though they 
were anxious to see loved ones at home, the 
unanimous vote was, ‘‘We want to come 
back.”’ 

The district nurse is in constant at- 
tendance and assists in searching out 
eases of adenoids and tonsi! troubles, and 
eare is taken to build up the children’s 
health so they will be strong enough for 
the operation. 

A day at camp includes systematized 
play under the direction of the councillors, 
frequent shower baths, plenty of rest and 
three full meals and two midway lunches. 
Their meals are served in the summer 
kitchen of the house where Miss Barton 
was born. The children’s sleeping quar- 
ters, however, are outside in a cabin big 
enough for the entire group with two 
councillors. Beds are arranged in two 
tiers, so each girl has her own individual 
bed. Two tents just outside serve as 
sleeping quarters for the other: council- 
lors. 

The girls are not allowed to forget the 
woman to whom they owe the benefits 
of the Fresh Air Camp. They are told of 
the life of Clara Barton and are shown 
he house and the relics preserved there. 

Mrs. Leonard EX. Thayer of Oxford is 
supervisor of the camp, assisted by Miss 
Julia Cary as head councillor. Visiting 
hours on Sunday are from3to5 p.m. The 
birthplace is open throughout the week 
and visitors will be cordially welcomed 
by the custodian. 

The councillors for August are Julia 
M. Cary of Canton, N. Y., Mary B, 
Lilie of North Dartmouth, Elizabeth 
Osborne of Shrewsbury, Marguerite Nye 
of Keene, N. H., and Zilpha Allen of Ox- 
ford, 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt. 


ed 


THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 
To Universalist and Unitarian Friends: 

I want to take this opportunity of let- 
ting you know how happy I am at Chau- 
tauqua this summer and to express my 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the 
many kind friends in the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches for giving me the 
W. E. Vale Scholarship with the privilege 
of studying here so that I may take an 
inspiration back to my work in Illinois. 

Edward Everett Hale in “Tarry at 
Home Travels’? has given to us these 
words: “If you have not spent a week at 
Chautauqua you do not know your own 
country.’’ These words were truly spoken. 

A scholarship at Chautauqua is a defin- 
ite service of love and helpfulness giving a 
contact with the best things of !ife. Such 
a service lives on forever in the hearts and 
minds of many. 

Eudora M. Spicer. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


HUMANISM 
Howard Davis Spoerl 

The Christian Register, in reporting the 
conferences at Star Island, includes de- 
scription of a discussion led by Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg of Illinois. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘“A Humanist Talks to Youth.” 
To one who was not present on the oc- 
casion, the meager outline is very in- 
teresting in scope and highly suggestive 
in its possibilities. When we stop to think 
it over, we realize that comparatively 
little has been made public about the 
humanist movement in relation to the 
young people of the church. How many 
young people have heard of humanism, 
or really know what it is? To what ex- 
tent will the movement affect their con- 
scious attitude toward religion? 

Occasionally one meets some youthful 
individual who announces without elab- 
orate introduction that he or she is a 
humanist, and who has a tendency to 
argue the matter energetically. Indeed, 
it is rare for young people of any other 
type to indicate that they have any ideas 
whatever about the present revolution in 
religious thought. So it should be in- 
teresting for us to consider the features 
involved in this phase of the revolution— 
as affecting the lives and interests of young 
people—and the things which the future 
may bring in this regard. 

It is making no rash statement to say 
that a large number of young people are 
being brought up and will be brought up 
in close contact with the ideas of human- 
ism. It is questionable as to how many 
of these, accepting these ideas, will realize 
that they are a part of the present human- 
istic movement. If we are to trust our 
past experience in such matters, we may 
well conclude that it will be a minority 
who have a really theological interest in 
the subject. So far, it would appear that 
the beginning only is being made in pre- 
senting humanism as such to young people. 
An instance of this is the Shoals Confer- 
ence. 

Since these ideas are abroad, and since 
it is inevitable that the ideas of humanism, 
if not the movement itself, will attract 
many, it seems that we of the Universalist 
Church ought to pay some attention to 
the matter. Where ideas grow naturally, 
life being at the same time full and in- 
teresting, the ideas are likely to belong. 
Our question is not that of dealing with 
the spreading among our young people of 
humanistic ideas, but with those persons 
who will also inevitably be attracted di- 
rectly by the movement itself. 

There are many stories about old-time 
ministers who have lived so deeply and 
so wel! that questions of their own theol- 
ogy, and inconsistencies in their theology, 
give them some pause when finally brought 


to their attention. On the other hand, we 
have numerous examples of those who are 
quite sure where they belong, but do not 
know the whys and wherefores. Here is 
the point of the suggestion. If the young 
people are going to have serious relations 
either with the ideas of humanism or with 
humanism as a movement, they ought to 
know what they are doing. Any move- 
ment need only gain a certain amount of 
popularity to be seized upon avidly by 
those who love to label themselves, but 
who do not care to know what it is all 
about. 

It is highly probable that some of the 
troubles of the church are due to this 


thing happening during the last few in- 
different decades. Persons in a church, 
in politics, in philosophy, are never 
grounded helpfully at alJ, unless they know 
what they are about. So a means should 
be found to try to get people who want a 
labe] to know and to take whatever goes 
with the label. Otherwise, they have 
merely changed fashions in voca! opin- 
ions, and nothing much has happened to 
their thinking or to their lives. 

Moreover, it can not do the movement 
of humanism itself any particular good 
unless its followers are aware of al] that is 
going on in their mental relations with it. 
More and more we seem to lack the need 
of being in on conscious movements. Per- 
haps the need will eventually disappear, 
and, with it, a good deal of unnecessary 
disputing and conflict. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP CHEER Y—1929 

This year Camp Cheery was held during 
the week of July 27-Aug. 3. The camp 
was under the leadership of Miss Ruth 
Drowne, who for the past two years has 
ably conducted it. A few girls of former 
years returned, but most of the members 
were new to Ferry Beach. They soon be- 
came familiar with its ways and all together 
the camp had a most successful week. 

The program of Camp Cheery varied 
during the different days. The classes 
were held during the mornings. The first 
period Dr. Earle taught a course on ““The 
Life of Christ as Told by Mark.’”’ The 
second period Miss Freeman discussed 
the study book, ‘From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem.’ The third period was in 
charge of Miss Drowne, who provided a 
different speaker every day. This period 
was made very interesting by Mrs. Wil- 


son, Miss Freeman, Mrs. Vallentyne, 
Miss Downing, Miss Powell and Mr. 
Stetson. 


In the afternoon, following rest hour, 
which came directly after dinner, the 
camp girls went in swimming. We had a 
very good time in the water although it 
was very cold. 

The evenings afforded different phases 
of entertainment for the girls and older 
people. There were camp-fires on the 
beach, the annual trip to Old Orchard, a 
pageant in Rowland Hall, a ‘““Dog Show’’ 
(222?) and a boat ride out into the ocean 
and up the Saco River. The latter proved 
very successful and every one enjoyed the 
sail. 

Camp Cheery was very fortunate this 
year in having at Ferry Beach Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell of Sunburst, North 
Carolina, and Miss Ruth G. Downing, 
formerly of Sunburst, but who is soon to 
sail as a missionary to Japan. Miss Powell 
and Miss Downing told us of their work in 
the mountains of the South. Rey. Clif- 
ford R. Stetson, who has just returned 


from Japan, brought us many interesting 
stories of his work there. We were very 
much pleased to have him speak to us 
during one of our classes. 

When Saturday, the closing day of 
Camp Cheery, came, the question was 
asked, ‘‘Did you ever see a week pass so 
guickly?’”’ We all immediately answered, 
“No, never!’’ All of us said that we had 
had a wonderful time and, although it 
was hard to part, every one hoped to come 
back again next year. 

Thus ended one of the happiest years in 
the history of ‘‘Camp Cheery.”’ 

Dorothy Eiz, a “‘Cheery-ite.”’ 


The Week from the Women’s Point 
of View 


All that the girls experienced, the women 
also enjoyed, and, in addition, those 
blessings which only maturity can bring. 
They vied with the girls in singing in the 
dining room. They worshiped with them 
at morning devotions and in vespers on 
the beach. They witnessed the pageant, 
“Who Follows the Gleam.’’? Here the 
girls presented three episodes in the life 
of a summer conference. The pageant was 
simple but most convincing because of its 
genuineness. In the closing episode (whol- 
ly unrehearsed) as the girls sat listening, 
in unconscious beauty and grace to the 
earnest words of our missionaries, all 
gave thanks that the future of our church 
is to rest in’such hands. 

And when each day was done, all gath- 
ered for the Friendship Circles, and the 
Peace of God dwelt in every heart. 

S. Laurine Freeman. 


* * 
No Change 
She: “Love-making is the same as it 
always was.”’ 


He: “How can you tell?” 

She: “I’ve just read of a Greek maiden 
who sat and listened to a lyre all night.’’— 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The Ceneral Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Three-character classic from Chinese primer, composed by Wang Ying-lin 


about A. D. 1223-1296. 
1. Men at beginning. 
widely in practises. 


Read columns up, beginning at right. 
2. By nature God. 
From this lesson the Chinese child gets a thought of 


Translation: 


3. Alike in nature. 4. Differ 


world friendship. Chinese characters written by Harrison C. Yang, a Colum- 


bia student. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES AT THE MUR- 
RAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


For the Church School Teacher: 
Instruction in methods for teaching 
children. 
A course in the New Testament. 

For the Mission Circle Member: 
A study of ‘From Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem,’’ which will suggest how to use 
it in the local Circle. 

For the Young People: 
A clinic for discussion of Y. P. C. U. 
problems. 
An inspirational Sunday on Sept. 1, 
with Dr. Etz as preacher, and other in- 
teresting items. 

For Everyhody: 
Happy companionship. Inspiring talks. 
Joyous recreation. A new sense of what 
the Universalist Church means to us all. 

* * 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


In these days when much thought is 
being given to denominational prophecy, 
a little denominational history is likely 
to be profitable. The archives yield a 
copy of “The Sunday School Clarion,’’ 
organ of the New York Universalist Sun- 
day School Association, bearing the date 
of September, 1913. It was issued, there- 
fore, between the gathering at Utica, 
when the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation was projected, and that at Chicago, 
when the constitution was adopted and 
the wheels began to turn. 

The following account of the action at 
Utica is interesting and enlightening. 


United for Progress 


A National Movement Which Promises 
Much Good for Our Sunday Schools 
Born—At Utica, New York, on Wednes- 


day, July 9th, 1913, the National Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church. 

The Universalist Sunday school work- 
ers in all parts of the nation are to know 
each other, respect each other and help 
each other. 

The isolation which means weakness is 
to be succeeded by the union and co- 
operation which means strength. 

After long wishing and waiting the Sun- 
day school enthusiasts of the Universalist 
Church have taken definite action with 
the expectation of a new era of blessing to 
result. 

The proposal to form a National Sunday 
School organization was made at a con- 
ference of workers held in Chicago in 
July, 1912. At that time a resolution was 
passed calling upon the Sunday school com- 
mission to take the necessary steps for 
the formation of such a society. No great 
progress was made, however, until a 
second conference which was held in Utica 
just preceding the convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

At that time it appeared that “‘public 
opinion’’ had been forming rapidly. Rep- 
resentatives from all sections agreed that 
organization should be no longer delayed, 
and the vote to have a national organiza- 
tion was practically unanimous. 

A committee is now at work upon a 
constitution which will be submitted for 
modification and adoption at a meeting 
to be held in connection with the session 
of the General Convention at Chicago in 
October. 

From all parts of the country letters 
are being received indicating wide-spread 
interest and approval. Our schools have 
cause to hope. 


The enthusiastic support of the schools 
of the Empire State is needed and seems 
assured. The motion to form an associa- 
tion was made by Judge Brayton A. Field 
of Watertown, and he with other repre- 
sentatives of the New York schools took 
prominent parts in committee work and 
floor discussions. Our State Executive 
Board sent to the newly-elected national 
officers a resolution expressing deep in- 
terest and earnest intent to assist in every 
possible way. 

It is to be hoped that members through- 
out the state will show that in this grace- 
ful action the State Board truly repre- 
sented the Sunday schoo] workers of New 
York. , 

This new Association is formed for the 
sole purpose of developing our Universal- 
ist Sunday schools. It is designed for 
service and for nothing else. It ‘has for 
officers men and women whose _ hearts 
are single for the blessing of our church 
and its schools. They need support. 
Certainly New York will not be the state 
to fail. 

Universalists are tired of working 
separately. They have found that it is 
neither good sense nor good Christianity. 
In the new era, with heads, hearts and 
hands together, they will go forward to 
large and glorious work for the Kingdom 
of God. 

* * 
A PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


We thank Thee, our heavenly Father, 
for the privilege of coming together to 
worship Thee, and to be spiritually fed 
and strengthened by the study of Thy 
holy word. Help us always to feel our 
dependence on Thee, and give us not 
only the daily bread which we need for 
our bodies but the food which we need 
for our minds and our souls, so that we 
may grow, day by day, into the likeness 
of Christ, through whom Thou hast 
shown Thy love to us and Thy purpose 
concerning us. We ask it in His name. 
Amen. 

(Rev. W.C. Selleck, D. D.) 


* * 


MRS. ROWLETT’S SUBJECT 
Rev. Ladie Rowlett has announced her 
theme for the Sunday evening service at 
the Washington convention. It will be, 
“There Is No Discharge in That War.’’ 


* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
Aug. 18-24. Vacation; Headquarters; 


Murray Grove, N. J. (Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
Aug. 18-24. Durham, N. H. (Northern 
New England Summer School.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
Aug. 18-24. Melrose, Mass.; vacation. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., preached Sunday, Aug. 11, 
at the Union Church, Narragansett 
Terrace, R. I., of which Governor Case is a 
member, in the afternoon, and in the eve- 
ning at the Union Chapel of Matunuck 
Beach, Wakefield, R. I. 


Rey. L. W. Coons, D. D., after a pleas- 
ant vacation has returned to his home in 
Brookline greatly improved in health. 
Mrs. Coons and Mr. and Mrs. Quentin 
Coons are on a motor trip to Quebec. 


Rev. Erie Alton Ayer and Miss Dorothy 
Williams were married at Goddard Chap- 
el, Tufts College, Wednesday, Aug. 21. 
A reception was given to them at the 
Royall House, Medford, Mass. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn is spending the summer with his 
family in Provincetown on Cape Cod. 
Dr. Rose will preach Aug. 25 at the Cen- 
ter Congregational Church of Haverhili, 
where the summer union services of Con- 
gregational, Universalist and Unitarian 
churches of that city are being held. 


Dr. and Mrs. U. S. Milburn of Everett 
are greatly enjoying a summer pastorate 
at Chatham on Cape Cod. 


Mr. Benjamin N. Johnson of Lynn, 
for many years a power in Boston business 
and professional circles, and chairman of 
the trustees of the Lynn church, is re- 
ceiving many expressions of sympathy 
upon the sudden death of his son, Romiily 
Johnson, a man of unusual literary and 
artistic ability. 


Mr. Austin MacCormick, formerly pro- 
fessor in Bowdoin College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of Fed- 
eral Prisons. Mrs. MacCormick is a 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. James F. Al- 
bion. Mr. and Mrs. MacCormick have 
taken a house at 6806 Meadow Lane, 
Chevy Chase, D. C. 


Rey. Harry A. Hersey of Canton, N. Y., 
preached in Melrose on Sunday, July 28, 
at the union meeting of the Universalist, 
Unitarian and Methodist churches of that 
city. 

Maine 

Mechanic Falls.—Rev. Oluf Tandberg, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day was celebrated in a 
unigue way. Four mothers took part in 
the service. One mother, Mrs. Toby, 
read the responsive service, Mrs. Ford 
read the Scripture, Mrs. Rollins read an 
original essay and Mrs. Jordan an appro- 
priate poem. The services were then con- 
ducted as usual by the pastor. Beautiful 
flowers were in profusion and the choir 
rendered special music. Easter was ob- 
served by the usual children’s concert, 
and by a community concert in our church 


and Interests 


in the evening, conducted by our choir 
leader, Mrs. Ruby Briggs. The proceeds, 
which were generous, were divided be- 
tween the three churches assisting. Chil- 
dren’s Day was the crowning glory of the 
year’s services. And a new feature (for 
several years) was the christening of three 
little ones. The Sunday school closed 
with the largest number in years. The 
Boy and Girl Scouts have won warm 
praise from the citizens for their improve- 
ment in helpfulness and courtesy, which 
was illustrated recently by their ‘“‘mascot,”’ 
a little fellow of eight years, who, on see- 
ing his pastor’s wife approach a store 
door, sprang forward and, raising his little 
Scout hat, opened the door and held it 
for her to passin. Mr. and Mrs. Tandberg 
are spending their vacation partly at their 
seashore cottage at Capital Island and 
partly at their farm in Litchfield. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL AT NORWAY, MAINE 


A hundred years of worship in the pres- 
ent building will be celebrated in the 
First Universalist Church, Norway, Me., 
on Aug. 31 and Sept. 1. Steps toward 
the organization of the parish (society) 
were taken in 1789, the first church was 
built about 1801, and the present building 
was dedicated in 1829. 

Don Seitz and Herbert Gunnison, sons 
of former pastors, will speak at a banquet 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 31. Rev. M.C. 
Ward, a former pastor, will conduct the 
communion service Sunday morning, Sept. 
1. Rev. Stanley Manning, State Su- 
perintendent, will deliver the sermon at 
the morning service. An historical ad- 
dress will be given Sunday afternoon by 
Glenn R. McIntire, a vice-president of 
the Maine Convention. 

Special music will be in charge of Miss 
Marion Haskell, organist, who is seeking 
some of the selections in use during the 
early history of the church. 

A cordial invitation to attend this 
celebration is extended to all persons in- 
terested in the Norway church and the 
early days of Universalism in Maine. 
Over night accommodations may be se- 
cured by notifying Miss Marian Down- 
ing, Pleasant St., Norway, Maine. 

W. Maford Mann, Chairman, 
Pliny A. Allen, Pastor. 
* 


* 


DEATH OF MR. KNICKERBOCKER 


We have received the following from 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Superintendent of 
Churches for Maine, dated Aug. 8. The 
passing of Mr. Knickerbocker, one of our 
best preachers, brings sorrow to us all. 

The Editor. 

“T have just had a telephone message 
telling of the death last night of Rev. 
Charles A. Knickerbocker, of Rockland. 


The funeral] is to be Saturday morning at 
ten in the Rockland church, with Dr. 
Ashley A. Smith in charge and with me 
assisting. Burial is to be in Paris, Maine, 
where I will conduct the service. 

“Mr. Knickerbocker had a breakdown 
about fifteen months ago and while he 
was able te take up his pulpit work in the 
fall, and carried it on most of the time 
during the year, he was not at all well. 

“T do not know any particulars of his 
last illness, but will send something more 


next week.’’ 
* * 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTH- 
PLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace at North 
Oxford, Mass., is open the year round, and 
visitors are cordially welcomed and shown 
about the house by the custodian, Mrs. 
Andrew J. Pierce. 

Organizations, classes, clubs, and family 
gatherings find a retreat under the shady 
trees, and_ refreshments of coffee, tonics, 
etc., are served at short notice. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt. 


Notices 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


There are no more beautiful months of the year 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace than September 
and October. The closing of the summer camp in 
late August reieases four good furnished rooms, with 
bath, which may be had for a small rentai. Every- 
thing is furnished with the exception of bed and 
table linen and silver. 

The house is ideally located on high land. Itisa 
quiet, restful place in which to enjoy the last days of 
summer. 

Telephone or write to Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Box 142, North Oxford, Mass. 

* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


A Council is called by the Fellowship Committee 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, to meet at Manchester Aug. 21, 1929, to ex- 
amine Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
as to his fitness for the Universalist ministry. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* oe 
MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 23, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality, 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 
This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain and Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring entertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 

Merrill C. Ward. 
a 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 


] 
) 
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shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 
Roger F. Eiz, 

Executive Secretary. 


\ 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Hitz, 


Executive Secretary. 
Rk 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish 
its sestions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 


night session on Oct. 27. 
eo. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Program 


Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon, Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rey. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

pa 
UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
Nee De, 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. ; 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G. 8. S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 


Sept. 8. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rey. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecea McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinies. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 


River, New Jersey. 
* * 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Cole, Alfred S., 77 Liberty Avenue, West Somer- 
ville. Prospect 1398-J. 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., Hast Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Faleon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R. y 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Brockton 4332-J. (Not available August 4 and 
11.) 

Potter, Gilbert A. (licentiate), Tufts College, Mass. 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 
Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 

1018-W. 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 
Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. I., 

177-R. 

Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. 
Aug. 18-31.) t 

Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. 

Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. 
telephone operator for connection.) 

van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 

ton. Kenmore 6570. 

x O* 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 

Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 


Norwood 


Saugus 862-R. 


(Call Lempster 


For the Board of Trustees, 


Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 


SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


‘The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. ‘The entertaining church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. Speaker, 
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Rey. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left abeut three miles farther on, 
Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

ae 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VACATION MEETINGS 


Kensington, Aug. 11. Morning and afternoon. 
Speakers, Revs. Elbert W. Whippen and Frank B. 
Chatterton. Picnic lunch. 

Fremont, at the Old Meetinghouse. 
days in AUgust. Morning service. 

East Lempster, all the Sundays in August. Morn- 
ings. 

Westmoreland, Old Home Sunday, Aug. 18. Even- 
ing. Speaker, Rev. A. A. Blair.~ 

Portsmouth, ‘‘Church of the Open Door.” All the 
Sundays in August. Mornings. 

Langdon, Annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meeting- 
house* Aug. 25. Morning and afternoon. Speak- 
ers, Rev. M. L. Cutler, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
and Rev.Herbert E. Benton, D.D. 

Your ear will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 


All the Sun- 


* * 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Conmecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath) two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—located at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Sirtgle room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
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between K and L Streets. Rates: Sinle room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites aceommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Sarah Newton Reyner 


Sarath Newton was born in Manchester, England, 
Dee. 24, 1834, coming to Pennsylvania when thir- 
teen years of age. On the sixth of May, 1854, she 
married Rev. Richard P. Reyner, a prominent 
Universalist minister of the Middle West. To this 
union were born eight children: Anna, Horace Mann, 
Clara, Ida, Mrs. John Harper, Mrs. W. E. Ryan, 
May Overstreet and Loring W. Only Clara, Mrs. 
Elmore, of Wellington, Colo., and Mrs, Overstreet, 
of Bristol, Okla., survive. 

Mrs. Reyner died at the home of her daughter in 
Bristol, Okla., on July 22, 1929, having reached the 
age of ninety-four years and six months. She was 
a life-long Universalist and never lost interest in the 
work of the denomination. She read the Leader un- 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED.---Book length: all sub- 
igsee Especially Southern Reconstruction stories. Circu- 
lar free. 


Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


4 The Convenienily Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy accesa 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg, 
Now York, 225 Fifth Avo Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg Spokane, So. 809 Wall St. , 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 


Send to any address aboyo for circular. 


til a few days before her death. About the last 
thing in which she showed interest was in request- 
ing that the Leader be read to her. 

Funeral services were held in the Presbyterian 
church at La Plata, Mo., her old home, conducted 
by Rev. Arthur W. MecDavitt, of Muncie, Ind. 


Mrs. William Henry Hallam 


Mrs. Clara Elizabeth Wright Hallam of Harri- 
man, Tennessee, died on May 29, in her eighty-first 
year. 

Clara Elizabeth Wright was born at Springboro, 
Ohio, Nov. 9, 1848. She was the youngest child of 
Phebe and Mahlon Wright. She received her edu- 
cation at Lombard University, Galesburg, Ill. In 
August of 1869, she was married to William Henry 
Hallam. She was for a number of years a teacher 
in the Sunday school, and organist for the Spring- 
boro church. Having moved to Harriman, Tenn., 
she was a faithful worker in the outpost church 


there, in the nineties, also later in the Atlanta 
church, under Drs. Shinn and McGlauflin, 

She leaves her husband, a son, Mahlon Wright 
Hallam of Boise, Idaho, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Jessie H. Botkin of Harriman, and Mrs. Mabel H. 
Reeves of Bedford, Indiana. For more than twenty 
years she had been an invalid and had spent her 
time in the homes of her children so that they might 
minister to her needs. Her home for the past two 
years had been with her daughter at Harriman, 
Tennessee. 


Married 


Martellotti-Lind. In Olive Branch Univer- 
salist church, near Sinking Springs, Ohio, July 27, 
by Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, Martio 
Martellotti of Cincinnati and Miss Jenny Lind 
Bennett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bennett of 
Hillsboro, 


Response Day Post Card 


A reminder 


verse. 


that the regular services in the 


Church and Sunday School are to be resumed, with 
space on the address side of the card for the date of 
reopening and signature. 
vest scene printed in ten colors and bears Seripture 
(Psalm, 122°: 1°) 


The design shows a har- 


$1.25 a hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 


the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 


Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


‘RHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘“Perin’” booklet, edition de 
20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


60 cents a 


luxe. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER §S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THBOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist .Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoota 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for'school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 3 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chieago, Il. 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


The archbishop had preached a splendid 
sermon on the beauties and joys of mar- 
ried life. Two old Bridgets waddled 
slowly out at the close of the service. 

“Ah, ’twas a fine sermon his rivrince 
was after tellin’ us.’’ 

“Indeed it was. An’ I wish I knew as 
little about it as he does.’’—Associated 
Magazine. 

* * 

A young lady entered the stationery 
store and asked for a pound tin of floor 
wax. 

“I’m sorry, miss,’ said the clerk, “all 
we carry is sealing-wax.’’ 

“Don’t be silly,” she snapped. ‘“Who’d 
want to wax a ceiling?’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 

“Did yer notice that Mrs. Binks ’as got 
a black heye?’’ 

“Yus, it ain’t respectable, ’er with ’er 
’usband not out of prison for another week 
yet.’’—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 


‘Nature is the world’s greatest artist,’’ 
says a writer. But it must be confessed 
that she is quite incapable of copying the 
pictures on seed packets.— Humorist (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

The movement to abolish poverty got 
under full headway last week when the 
price of helium gas was reduced from $65 
to $12.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

* 5 

Mother (indolently): ‘Willie, you’ve 
been a naughty boy. Go to the vibrator 
and give yourself a good shaking.’’—The 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

“What are you standing over there 
throwing rocks at that little boy for?” 

“T dassent go no closer, ma’am. He’s 
got the whooping-cough.’’—Goblin. 

* * 

“Papa, vat is science?’’ 

“My, how could you be so stupid! 
Science is dose things vat says ‘no smok- 
ing.’ ’—Hverybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

Mr. Edison says he once went 174 hours 
without sleep. Possibly some neighbor 
forgot to turn off the phonograph.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. ; 

* * 

T@acher: ‘““‘Who were elected President 
and Vice President in 1928?’’ 

Pupil: “‘Herbert Hoover and the brother 
of Mrs. Gann.’’—Life. 
* * 

If the new small paper money will 
stick a little harder than the other, we are 
willing to forget about postage stamps.— 
Detroit News, 

* *. 

Making highways forty feet wide 
wouldn’t change things much, except that 
buses would expand to thirty-eight feet.— 
Kenosha (Wis.) News. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. 


A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 


The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. 


Pupil’s papers, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 
The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year. 
OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR, (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons, 
PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART JI. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 380 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. 
ssued two parts to each year. 


A four-years course 


LESSON SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus., 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 
The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 

course issued two parts to each year. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. 
PART IL. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth, The 
Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 80 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


